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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 11-14, 1931. 


General Officers 


John L. Bracken, President, Clayton, Superintendent of 
Schools ; Miss Calla Edington Varner, Ist Vice-President, 
St. Joseph, Principal Central High School and Junior Col- 
lege; Miss Kathryn E. Spangler, 2d Vice-President, 
Clinton, Superintendent Henry County Schools; J. H. 
Brand, 3rd Vice-President, Steelville, Superintendent 
Crawford County Schools; E. M. Carter, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle Board, 
Business Manager School and Community; Thos. J. 
Walker, Columbia, Editor School and Community and 
Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


J. W. Shannon, Chairman, Springfield, Head Depart- 
ment of History, State Teachers College; John L. 
Bracken, Ex-Officio, Clayton; Miss Anna M. Thompson, 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School; J. F. 
Taylor, Kennett, Superintendent Schools ; Miss Jessie 
Via, Rolla, Principal High School; Henry J. Gerling, St. 
Louis, Superintendent Public Instruction; Mrs. Marie T. 
Harvey, Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State 
Teachers College. 


Legislative Committee 


Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, St. Louis; Prin. B. M. Stigall, 
Kansas City; Supt. George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff; 
Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield; Dr. C. H. McClure, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Dr. C. A. Phillips, Colum- 
bia; Supt. G. E. Dille, Chillicothe; Supt. B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla: O. G. Sanford, Assistant State Superintendent, 
Jefferson City. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Rorccoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


M. A. O’Rear, Chairman, Springfield; Miss Pauline 
Kiess, Canton; L. B. Hoy, Gideon. 


Reading Circle Board 


Cora E. Morris, Chairman, Bois D’Arc, 1933; W. F. 
Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown, 1932; John L. Bracken, Ex-Officio, Clayton; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Necrology 


W. T. Carrington, Chairman, Jefferson City, 1933: 
H. E. Blaine, Joplin, 1933; Miss Beth Kanaga, 8654 
Jansen Place, Kansas City, 1933; Geo. W. Hanson, Jron- 
ton, 1931; A. C. Moon, Malden, 1931; Miss Grace Mul- 
holland, Ashland School, St. Louis, 1931; Miss Hettie 
Anthony, State Teachers College, Maryville, 1932; Grady 
Humphrey, Appleton City, 1982; A. R. Powell, New- 
burg, 1932. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, Miss Dorothy Martin, Hannibal, 1932; Second, 
J. A. Burnside, Marceline, 1931; Third, Robert Burbank, 
Denver, 1932; Fourth, Hubert Garrett, Maryville, 1932; 
Fifth, Miss Genevieve M. Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas 
City, 1931; Sixth, Fred Urban, Warrensburg, 1932; 
Seventh, James E. Sutton, Marshall, 1931; Eighth, C. A. 
Phillips, Columbia, 1931; Ninth, A. F. Borberg, Union, 
19382; Tenth, Miss Clara Belle Ortmann, 932 Catalpa, St. 
Louis, 1932; Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, Laclede School, 
St. Louis, 1931; Twelfth, Miss Mary Ward Hartman, 
Wyman School, St. Louis, 1931; Thirteenth, Roy Taylor, 
Herculaneum, 1932; Fourteenth, P. J. Stearns, New 
Madrid, 1931; Fifteenth, W. E. John, Joplin, 1932; 
Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1932. 

Ex-Officio: President John L. Bracken, Clayton; 
State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, Chairman, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Miss Rose S. Wickey, 3724 Broad- 
way, Kansas City; J. R. Scarborough, State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; C. C. Crosswhite, Cameron; Edith Gallagher. 
St. Joseph. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


W. E. Morrow, Chairman, State Teachers College 
Warrensburg; Miss Anne R. Waney, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; Miss Mary A. Thompson, Dewey School, 
St. Louis; L. M. Haines, Junior College, St. Joseph: 
C. H. Williams, University of Missouri, Columbia; Miss 
Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas City. 


Committee on Association Organization and Procedure 

Eugene Fair, Chairman, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia; C. E. Burton, Piedmont: 
Harry Moore, Mt. Vernon; H. T. Phillips, Maryville: 
R. F. Holden, St. Louis; Miss Jane Adams, Kansas 
City; Miss Nelle Blum, St. Joseph; A. F. Borberg, 
Union. 
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DESK 


. that serves the 
modern classroom 
ing@&Pimportant ways 











HE amazing advantages of the 

“American” All-Purpose Universal 
Desk have won the enthusiastic approval 
of Superintendents, Principals, Trustees 
of schools everywhere. For beyond its 
stamina, its sensible, practical, durable 
construction . . . are features of such 
obvious merit that with its introduction 
at the N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence Meeting in Detroit, it 
became of paramount importance as an 
example of modern equipment for 
progressive, modern schools. 

Please note carefully the photographic 
illustrations. Please read the 6 distinct 
ways this 1 desk serves. See how with 
posture-correctness the “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk makes other 
valuable contributions to the proper 
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Bock Support—A 4 Comfort for Cripples 
1 special book sup- —Various attach- 
port extension— ments purchased sep- 
quickly converting the acately as required, to 
standard model to an fit the physical fault of 

















eye conservation desk. the pupil. 
Level Top—A sim- Study Hall Top—tn 
2 ple device attached 5 place of the stand- 


ard top, a top without 
- book receptacte can 
desirable for group be substicured. Ideal 
study or socialized for high school and 
recitation. study hall purposes. 


below the lid holds it 
at a level. Especially 

















Standard Type— 
Gre: all ‘round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt it 
tgeay use. 


3 Typewriter desk— 
Atilting top for use 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 
































physical development of 


school children. any tine COO ey 


Specialized experience | & 

. . exacting research... 
meticulous experiment 
developed this desk. It is 
ready now for your school 
...afine example of 






































American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmanship, and ingenuity. 
When you seat your school . . . in- 
stall this modern unit. Give the children 
placed in your charge the outstanding 
advantages this desk brings. 





o R E a Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon . . . and with it 

we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and seating. 62,000 of these 

posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 17 y, by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it 

graphically shows children why they should sit erect. Hang one in every classroom in your school. 
lease use the coupon. 








AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Bivd.. Chicago, Ill. (S.7T.4) 
Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals and superims........ 
will be supplied with a poster for each room, o: west. Please indicate the number p tan 
Name — a on MBean — 
Poke - (number of classrooms 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


RTE 








American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1322 W. 13th St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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BLOCKI NG THE PATH 





AILWAY traffic—both freight and passenger—registered alarming declines in 1930. 
The number of passengers carried by the railroads was the smallest in 25 years and 
ihe passenger earnings of the railroads were less than any year since 1916. 
qa Virtually unregulated highway competition—that is, in effect, government subsidized— 
now is making serious inroads in the freight tonnage of the railroads. This does not 
mean that your railroads are in danger of being abandoned. Far from that. But, this new 
form of unfair competition is seriously affecting the rail carriers. 


a Faced with losses in passenger traffic, ranging from 30 to 50 per cent in the last ten 

years, and losses of, freight tonnage that represents the “cream” skimmed from the 
business, the railroads, in addition, are confronted with continually decreasing revenues as 
a result of countless rate adjustments, the final effect of which is an ever lower level of 
rates and revenues. 


qd The present situation is not comparable to that when the railroads supplanted the stage 

coaches and the river steamboats. Then, as now, the railroads were more than amply 
able to take care of all the traffic. But, if the unregulated, subsidized competition on 
highways and waterways should now destroy or cripple the railroads these other kinds of 
transportation could not begin to take care of the transportation requirements of this country. 


a For instance, in normal good times, the freight traffic of this country approximates 

1,000,000 cars a week. Allowing three tons per truck it would require 10 million trucks, 
and allowing only 50 feet per truck it would take 100,000 miles of highways to line up enough 
trucks end to end to load this traffic. It doesn’t require much of an imagination to picture what 
would happen if the railroads should cease to function. 


The railroads cannot adjust themselves and their service to meet the present unregulated 

competition. If the competition, especially that on the highways, is properly stabilized 
the railroads can be counted upon to continue to provide the best and cheapest transportation 
in the world. 





I solicit your co-operation 
and suggestions. 
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Northwest Wonderland 


Go independently ... or join a fun filled all- 
expense tour, with expert guides, jolly com- 
panions ... all the Pacific Northwest’s wonder . | 
places included. Just like a big house party. 


Summer fares to Adventure Land are low. | 
The Electrified Scenicatly i 


No end of sights to see, things to do, emotions Supreme Trail of the New 
to feel: Yellowstone Park, thru thrilling new 

Gallatin Gateway (170-mile motor trip—no OLYMP IAN , 
extra cost); Montana dude ranches; Spokane’s Roller-bearing Queen of Transcontinental 
Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. Rainier;  ,.ui® A new Sensation in ning Cee ee 
. —_ pire, € gripp ° ’ less, jarless, sootless, cinderless. You glide 
inspiring Mt. Baker; Seattle, Tacoma, adven- over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades 
ture ports; Pacific Ocean Beaches; Olympic by daylight. Open observation cars. Meals by 
Peninsula, America’s wildest frontier; Puget Broadway-famed Rector. 

Sound cruises to Old English Victoria, Van- There’s only one Olympian! 
couver, on to Alaska. Return via Portland, 
California, Colorado. 




















THE 


By all means, include the Pacific Northwest on 
your way to the N. E.A. Tell usthetime and ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES 


money available and let us help you plan. hs \ H LWA u K E E 


C. J. Peterson, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. TO THE SEA 


E. G. Woodward, General Agent i ee ROA D 
817 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 1201-88 
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The next best 
thing toa 


bank balance 
.». for Balls... 


for a Summer Course 


we 2 Pi. ee 


The next best thing to having money in the bank is 
to know where you can get it, quickly, when you 
need it. The Household Finance Corporation, 
America’s foremost personal loan company, has a 
unique plan for teachers that enables you to get 
money in as dignified and convenient a way as by 
drawing it out of your bank account. 

Under this plan, you can borrow $100 to $300 
on your signature alone. There are no embarrass- 
ing investigations. Your School Board is not 
notified. No assignments are taken. Repay in 
monthly installments, any time upto twenty months. 


Loans of $100 to $300 


on your signature only 





Household loans are made at the low rate set by 
Missouri law, 24%.% a month, charged only for 
the actual time the money is kept. No deductions 
or fines. You are invited to visit our nearest office, 
or mail the coupon, for more complete information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, Victor 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 
3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building ST. LOUIS 


3rd Floor, Central Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 
705 Olive Street 


2nd Floor, Wirth- 
man Building, 
31st and Troost Sts: 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to borrow 
or put me to any expense. 











Serving 40,000 Miuiles 
of Scenic Highway! 





Day and night fleet motor coaches 
of the dependable Greyhound system 
are taking their passengers in com- 
fort and safety over 40,000 miles of 
travelway. The same standard of 
service, dependability, and courtesy 
is found over this great travel sys- 
tem. 


Greyhound drivers are the best on 
the highway—they never take a 
chance! They realize that the saf- 
ety and comfort of their passengers 
depends on the manner in which 
they pilot the blue and white motor 
coach. Every Greyhound driver is 
an escort... . little children and 
elderly persons are safe in his care. 


Remember, whenever and wherever you 
want to go there is a Greyhound coach wait- 
ing to take you. Call your nearest Pick- 
wick-Greyhound Agent for complete travel 
information. 


PICKWICK: 


GREYHOUND 


*LINES* 
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Los Angeles 


From 


ST. LOUIS 
and 
KANSAS CITY 


Thru 
1 America’s 
Oldest 
Golden Occupied 
Territory 
State El Paso- 
Route Tucson 
Phoenix 
2 Thru 
° Denver 
Scenic Colorado Springs 
Colorado Rocky Mtns. 
and 
Route Salt Lake City 
Thru 
3 ° St. Paul, 
Scenic Canadian or 
and U. S. A. Rockies, 
N . ] and Cascades 
ationa National 
Parks Parks 
Seattle—Portland 
Route 


Going and returning via Routes 1 
or 2 or going 1 returning 2 or the 
reverse. 
From St. Louis ........ $ 85.60 
” Kansas City ....$ 75.60 
Going via Route | or 2 returning via 
Route 3 or the reverse. 


From St. Louis ........ $103.60 
” Kansas City ..... $ 96.60 
For detailed information see local agents 


or address 


C. A. SEARLE, Genl. Pass. Agent 
716 Railway Exchange Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 























A dignified 


LOAN PLAN 


especially adapted 
to the needs 


of TEACHERS 


For the past 34 years this company has 
been offering a dignified and helpful loan 
service to teachers throughout the Middle 


West. 

—¢ ENC 
Unper this plan a teacher may Borrow 
$50 to $300 upon signature only . . . and 


ENTIRELY BY MAIL. Under no cir- 
cumstance’ are friends or employers ad- 
vised. As long as 20 months is permitted 
for repayment, or the loan may be paid in 
full at any time. No payments required 
during vacation. Interest is only 244% a 
month on unpaid balance. 


+9 SZ CSS. 
IF you need money to meet present obli- 
gations, or if you would like to obtain 
extra funds for summer school or vaca- 
tion travel, we invite you to investigate 
our popular plan. Mail coupon NOW for 
FREE Booklet. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


201 Laturop Bipec., Kansas City, Mo. 














| t 

State Finance Company, 

201 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send FREE Booklet on your 


Special Teacher’s Loan Plan. 
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WANTED! 


Teachers 
for Vacation Work 
this Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin says: 
“Time is the stuff life is made of.” 
What are you going to do with your 
time this summer? 

As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which 
utilizes your past experience and offers 
you a greater earning power than you 
could get from any other type of em- 
ployment. Teachers with Normal School 
or College training who are interested in 
exchanging their usual profitless leisure 
for a vacation of business experience and 
additional income will find our position 
suitable. 

Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


Address 


THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISRING CO. 
1736 Railway Exchange Blidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 














GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
For ‘TEACHERS 


SPRING QUARTER, 1931 
First Term: March 23- April 29 
Second Term: April 30 - June 6 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1931 
First Term: June 9- July 17 
Second Term: July 18- August 26 

By entering at the beginning 

of the Second Term of the 

Spring Quarter and remaining 

through the Summer Quarter, 
a full semester’s work may be 
completed. 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers is organized for, and de- 
voted solely to, the training of 
teachers. Its entire resources and 
energies are used to equip on the 
highest possible plane leaders in all 
phases of public education in the 
Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalogue 


Nashville, Tennessee 


1 


























Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockie at the 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


WHY CHOOSE WYOMING 





FOR SUMMER STUDY: 


Location on one of the great trans- 
continental railroad lines — easy 
access to all parts of the country. 

Climatic conditions are exceptional 
—one may study without strain. 

Recreational opportunities of many 
different kinds are offered—finest 
swimming pool west of the Missis- 
sippi River, week-end trips to 
scenic regions in the Rockies, 
fishing unexcelled. 

Sports—tennis, golf, baseball, horse-| © 
back riding, hiking—open to all] 
students. _ 

Resources of a complete univer. ity 
on one campus—eminent faculty 
offer instruction. 

Small classes—opportunity to be- 
come personally acquainted with 
instructors. 

Science courses in their natura) 
setting—Summer Camp in Medi- 
cine Bow Forest. 

Cost not exorbitant—living expenses 

and fees within ability of teach- 
ers. 














COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


First term—June 15 to July 22 
For bulletins and information address: 


“Summer Camp” 


Second term—July 23 to August 28 











pee 


Cc. R. Maxwell, 

Director of Summer Session, 
University of Wyoming, 

| Laramie, Wyoming. 
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in Saint Louis - - - 
--- Hotel Melbourne 








ON LINDELL AT GRAND 


Headquarters with an At-Homeness 
for the Missouri Teacher .. . 
Nearest to Everything Of Educa- 
tional Interest. 


On National Highways 40 and 61 

















Before you adopt texts for another 
year, see these new books: 


Senior High School 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
— Barber 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
—Morgan, Foberg, Breckenridge 


Junior-Senior High School 
A LABORATORY ‘TEXTBOOK IN 
Crvics—Hepner and Hepner 
Elementary Grades 


THE OPEN Door LANGUAGE 
SERIES. 


THE NEw BOLENIUS PRIMARY 
READERS 


and 
WORKBOOKS. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Tllinois 




















N 










































various colleges: 


Liberal Arts Education 
Sciences Journalism 
Literatures Commerce 





ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


Located on the shores of Lake Courses in education designed 
Michigan. A \ake large enoughto for your need: Principals, Deans, 
give the temperature of a Jake resort - Supervisors, Superintendents and 
and a cool campus for study. Located Teachers in High Schools, Elemen- 
inandnearChicago. The greatmetrop- tary Schools and Special Subjects 
olis offers unexcelled opportunities for find courses to meet your need. 
profitable recreation. “To Know Chi- 
cago is an Education in itself.”’ 


Faculty composed of distin- 
guished teachers. Eminent regular 


Make certain of your promotion members of Northwestern faculty 
by obtaining university credit in and outstanding visiting professors 
the many courses offered by the compose the Summer Faculty. 


Form Your Own Congenial Group and 
Music Come Prepared to Enjoy Lake Michi- 
Speech gan, Chicago and Your Summer at 
Law Northwestern. 





Write for bulletin to Room 110, University Hall, Summer Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois... Summer Session begins June 22 and ends 
August 15, except for courses in Music and Speech, which end July 31. 
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-—— : 
A New Idea in School Art 
ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 


By Cora Elder Stafford, A.M. (Columbia), Director of Art, State Teachers’ 
College, Denton, Texas, and Pearl Rucker, Supervisor of Art, Houston, Texas. 








Part I—My Brownie Art Book Part V—My Wonderland Art Book 
Part II—My Rainbow Art Book Part VI—My Jungle Art Book 

Part III—My Indian Art Book Part ViI—The Round Table Art Book 
Part IV—My Pinocchio Art Book Part VIII—In Preparation 





Here is a series of art books that are children’s books from which we believe the children can 
learn some of the basic principles of art: 


1. Each project is so presented that the art quality is made apparent to the learner. 

2. The principles of color harmony are taught, rather than a discussion of color theory. 

3. Each book presents a plan for the study of some of the great masterpieces in such a way 
that the fundamental principles that make the masterpieces great are pointed out. 

4. The exercises that require child activity are so presented that basic art principles are 
apparent and the exercises are so simple that the child himself can at least approximate 
the perfection of the illustration. 

These books do not offer drawings to copy, but suggestions that will inspire the pupils to do 
original thinking and original work. 


Write for further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Educational Department 
2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

















Outstanding New Readers for the Primary Grades 
REAL LIFE READERS 


by 
Cora M. Martin, University of Texas 
Patty Smith Hill, Columbia University 





0 Eee eer At the Farm 

oo RS en ee At Home 

SECOND READER---------- Tales and Travels 

THIRD READER-------- New Stories and Old 
The REAL LIFE READERS are written for the AVERAGE child to be 
used by the AVERAGE teacher. 


Their content is based on actual experiences of real children and standard 
literary selections. 

Their vocabularies are selected—according to standard lists; according to par- 
ticular needs of average children; according to scientific findings as to natural 
repetition and distribution. 

Provision is made for silent and oral reading, in their proper proportion, with 
frequent checks for silent reading. 

The illustrations are colored photographs of real situations. There is entire 
agreement between text and picture, providing excellent READING CUES. 


Published By 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 320 EAST 21st STREET, CHICAGO 
Correspondence Invited. 
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University of SOUTHERN 





CALIFORNIA 

Two Six ; 
Weeks Summer Session 
Terms offers teachers the coun- 
try over an opportunity to 
June 22 combine summer study at 
S. C. with vacation plans 
to that include attendance 


July 25 at the N. E. A. conven- 
6 Units tion. Preeminent faculty 
of resident and — 

professors offers a wi 
July 25 range of courses. For bul- 
to letin address the Dean, 
Aug. 29 University of Southern 


6 Units California, Los Angeles. 





Convention meets at the 


Shrine Auditorium adjoin- 
ing the University of 
- * Southern California Cam- 


pus June 29 to July 5. 









































Study This Summer 
on the 
Crest of a Continent 


T THE mile-high University of Denver, you 


live with the Rocky Mountains “in your 
front yard’”—150 miles of them stretched out 
in plain view of the campus. Many week-ends 
you may visit these scenic spots—cool mountain 
heights that have made Colorado America’s sum- 
mer playground. At the Denver Summer Session, 
outstanding guest professors and a strong resi- 
dent faculty will offer all regular college subjects, 
including especially attractive programs in Edu- 
eation and Romance Languages. Special courses 
in Commercial Education at School of Commerce. 
Department of Art. Two terms: 
June 15 to July 22 


July 22 to August 28 


Write for descriptive literature 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


DENVER, COLORADO 














CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end out- 
ings;, mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 25 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medi- 
cine, Education, Business Administration, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Ge- 
ology and Biology. Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. University Theater with special in- 
struction in Dramatic Production. Many spe- 
cial courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER (Dept. E), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLpER, COLORADO. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue___- 
Summer Recreation Bulletin. 
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T heute PRACTICAL and beauti- 
ful movement toward world 
friendship was that which resulted 
in the distribution among Philippino 
school children of 
some 750,000 
little gifts from 
as many school children in the United 
States and which is described by 
Harold KE. Fay in the Christian 
Century for which he is the Philip- 
pine correspondent. 

The distribution of the gifts was 
made an event throughout the 
archipelago and its impression for 
good was not made solely on the 
children, we may well believe. It is 
a dulled imagination that cannot see 
in such a*practice as this the means 
by which friendships are born and de- 
veloped, interest stimulated, under- 
standing fostered and advancement 
made toward the expansion of 
brotherhood throughout the world. 


CHILDREN’S GIFTS 
TO PHILIPPINOS 


We are not living up to the educa- 
tional possibilities of which this in- 
cident is a glowing example. The 
gift chests were distributed on a na- 
tional holiday, Rizal Day, December 
30. Rizal is their national patriot. 
How vital would letters from the 
recipients of these gifts have been, 
letters in which they might have, in 
addition to acknowledging the gifts, 
given American school children some 
information about their national 
hero, the ideals for which he stood, 
end the sentiments that his memory 
keeps alive, 





It seems that correspondence be- 
tween schools of foreign countries, 
carried on somewhat systematically, 
and with a definite purpose in view 
might be made of tremendous interest 
and value to each individual con- 
cerned and to the mutual benefit of 
all nations. Experiments in this field 
should be encouraged by discussion 
and publicity. 


O SPEAK WELL of Russia is 
to court disfavor, and to suggest 
that there may be in Sovietism a 
grain of truth is to expose one’s self 


he danger of be- 
THE CHALLENGE ©° “¢ Ganger 
OF RUSSIA ing called a_ public 


enemy—such is the 
fear psychosis which has gripped us 
end rendered us incapable of looking 
at facts as they are and drawing rea- 
sonable conclusions therefrom. 

But certainly there lies in the facts 
of Russia a challenge to our govern- 
ment and to our people which should 
bestir us to a careful evaluation of 
our ideals and our efforts to arrive 
at their attainment. 

There is no unemployment in Rus- 
sia. Russia furnishes to the world 
today practically the only example 
of such a condition. If a capitalistic 
order of society is better, as we are 
led to believe it is, certainly the chal- 
lenge to correct our condition of un- 
employment is thrown strongly in 
our face. 

There is in Russia a passion for 
social justice. This passion ex- 
presses itself in personal sacrifice for 
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the common good. It gives to the 
dominant party not a desire to 
feather its own nest but a motive for 
service to the country as a whole, a 
willingness to labor at any place or 
in any capacity that will best promote 
a cause. Does not this likewise con- 
stitute a challenge which political 
parties should accept in our coun- 
try? 

Russia is anti-religious but it is 
working for a more abundant life, a 
classless society, and social justice. 
Christians should be challenged by a 
system which denounces religion and 
vet aims at the attainment of condi- 
tions approximating Christian ideals. 
Russia should cause our churches to 
bestir themselves to mix more work 
with their worship and to turn their 
forces toward the betterment of the 
condition of the common man. 

Education in Russia is a process of 
implanting communistic ideals so 
deeply into the nervous system of its 
youth that they are becoming zealots 
for the spread of their theories 
to every part of the world. What a 
challenge to our schools! What an 
example to our teachers! Must we 
confess that we have no such mo- 
tivating force? Do we acknowledge 
that our system of education is a 
vague, aimless sort of a hodge-podge 
that leads to nothing in particular so 
far as a philosophy of life or a fixa- 
tion of purpose is concerned. 

Wishing for the failure of com- 
munism, denouncing it, shutting our 
eyes to its strength, its weakness, its 
repulsiveness and its attractiveness 
is not enough. Russia should be un- 
derstood. And the only way of suc- 
cessfully combatting it is to make 
our own system better—better in 
service to humanity than it is. 

That is the challenge! 
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8 OF THE MOST important 
studies that the Missouri State 
Teachers Association has ever under- 
taken is now underway. It has to do 


with the teachers’ 
RETURN THAT : . 
QUESTIONNAIRE nancial status and 

bears. specifically 


and with primary importance upon 
such vital questions as salaries, re- 
tirement laws, insurance and teachers 
loans. 

Have you received this question- 
naire, sent to you with a prepaid re- 
ply envelope by Secretary E. M. Car- 
ter? And have you made the proper 
return? 

This study depends for its validity 
and significance upon your willingness 
to co-operate. The State Teachers 
Association exists for the purpose of 
helping teachers to help themselves. 
This it can do to the fullest extent 
only through the fullest cooperation 
of the teachers. 

Only twenty to twenty-five percent 
of the questionnaires sent out have 
been returned. Superintendents have 
been the most prompt in returning the 
information and rural teachers are 
running them a close race. Elementary 
principals and elementary teachers 
show a low per cent of returns. 

The questionnaire is necessarily 
more or less personal, but the fact 
that it is unsigned by the teacher 
should be sufficient protection against 
any possibility of its being used to 
embarrass the individual in anyway. 

The public has always shown a will- 
ingness to move toward justice in its 
relation to teachers if the necessity 
for that movement is shown by con- 
crete facts. The M. S. T. A. is at- 
tempting to marshal facts which have 
an important bearing on the whole 
matter of the public’s financial obliga- 
tions to its servants in charge of the 
education of youth. 
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MT. HOPE SCHOOL HOUSE NEAR LURAY, 
CLARK CO., MO. 




















“The little red school house upon the hill’, which was neither 
red nor did it stand upon a hill, where the undersigned attended 
school. 


»"O-< 


QOH LITTLE RED school house of the past! What 
fond memories hover around you! 


While the country store, postoffice, shop, and mill 
are gone, you still stand upon the hill doing service to 
the community, a lone and silent relic of days that are 
gone. 


And when you, too, must go the way of all the world, 
may only fond memories remain of you! 


Yours truly, 


CLARENCE INGOLD, 
Kahoka, Missouri. 
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WORKING TOGETHER FOR ALL 
THE CHILDREN 


HERE COULD BE no more fitting 

editorial for April than the state- 

ments of purpose and policy worked 
out by the able Committee on Resolutions 
at Detroit. These statements are a joint 
editorial in a very high sense. They re- 
flect the ideals of generations of our best 
school people. They represent the in- 
tensive work of a chosen group of men 
and women who have been studying eur- 
rent problems. They have been adopted 
by the great Department of Superintend- 
ence for the guidance of its members and 
of publie education. 

Working together for all children of 
America reemphasizes the importance of 
a more intelligently planned program of 
integration and cooperation of all the 
forces and agencies at the school’s com- 
mand. If the dualism in our procedures 
and practices is to be bridged, our formal 
philosophy of education should give way 
to the pragmatic conceptions; our inher- 
ited, outworn psychology should be sup- 
planted by the newly formulated laws of 
learning; our methods, based largely on 
formal discipline, should be brought into 
harmony with the active nature of the 
individual and with the social functions 
of the school; supervision of a ‘‘trouble- 
fixing type’’ should be superseded by the 
constructive, creative type; our tra- 
ditional curriculum, lacking in social sig- 
nificance, should more nearly connect up 
with problems of modern life rich in edu- 
cational materials and values; our teach- 
er-training institutions instead of empha- 
sizing mastery of technies unduly, should 
emphasize professionalized mastery of 
subject-matter, general principles of edu- 
cation, social insights, social trends, and 
social functions of the school; and our 
administration of schools should make 
equated provision for all grades of abil- 
ity and personal need and should in- 
tegrate ail the teachers of America 
around children’s fundamental needs in 
a changing civilization. 

Financial support.—The present indus- 
trial depression has seriously impaired 
the financial support of public schools. 
In this grave crisis educational adminis- 


trations must strive more valiantly than 
ever before to safeguard the interests of 
children. Curtailment in some other 
branches of public service occasions only 
temporary discomfort which may later 
be compensated. Abridged educational 
service is an abiding misfortune to this 
generation of children, the evil of which 
may reveal itself only in the next gener- 
ation of youth. 

Therefore, we recommend that the pres- 
ident of this Department be authorized 
to appoint a committee of five or seven 
members to make overtures to an equal- 
sized committee of representative busi- 
ness or commercial interests to form a 
conference for the study of school costs 
and that the results of your investigation 
be reported to their respective organiza- 
tions. 

Financing the rural schools.—We re- 
affirm our belief in the principle of equal- 
izing educational opportunity among the 
local units within a state thru a special 
equalization fund. Therefore, every state 
should set up a minimum educational 
offering and then provide funds for the 
support thereof. The burden of cost 
should fall equitably upon all units of 
government according to their taxpay- 
ing ability. 

Federal department of education.— 
The prosperity of our country generally 
during the past twenty years; the prodi- 
gious inerease in our national wealth 
which is estimated by reliable authority 
to be $400,000,000,000 ; our enormous eco- 
nomic income which is approximately 
$90,000,000,000 ; the development of new 
agencies of service to the masses as 
a result of scientific research and mod- 
ern invention; and the application of oil, 
electricity, and radio to many additional 
uses has changed the structure of our 
whole social and economic life. New 
standards of living have been acquired. 
The general intellectual levels of the 
eountry have been raised. The masses 
are demanding additional and improved 
cultural facilities. Our social, economic, 
and political order has become exceed- 
ingly complicated. The demands grow- 
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ing out of these changed conditions of 
our civilization have placed a burden of 
great magnitude and of national signifi- 
cance upon the educational systems and 
institutions of the country. The interests 
of our national life are so dependent up- 
on the achievements of our schools, eol- 
leges, universities, and technical institu- 
tions that the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation expresses its conviction that the 
federal government should extend such 
aid to public education as the present 
national needs demand, but in harmony 
with the well settled principle of state 
autonomy. 

This Department further expresses its 
firm conviction that the federal govern- 
ment may properly inaugurate a broad, 
effective, and economic plan of research 
in the outstanding problems in American 
education if the proper governmental 
mechanism is created for such service. A 
federal department of education appears 
best adapted for rendering this service to 
the country. 

We, therefore, reaffirm the previous 
declarations of this body in favor of es- 
tablishing a federal department of edu- 
eation with a secretary at its head who 
shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet and we urge the Congress of the 
United States to enact suitable legisla- 
tion to create such a department. 

Resolution on removal of illiteracy.— 

That the efforts made to reduce illiter- 
acy in a number of states and the splen- 
did results obtained justify a more vig- 
orous program to arouse the interest of 
adult illiterates and to induce them to ac- 
cept instruction. 

The perpetuation, safety, and success 
of our economic, political, and spiritual 
institutions require that all of the people 
shall be interested. The education of 
our youth has become a firmly estab- 
lished policy. Adults who have been de- 
nied school facilities should also be 
brought together into classes for short 
periods and given at least enough school- 
ing to enable them to read simple Eng- 
lish and to express their thoughts in 
writing. 

That state departments of education 
should assume the leadership in provid- 
ing instruction for adult illiterates and 
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state governments, aided by the federal 
government, should finance such instruc- 
tion. 

In order that state superintendents and 
commissioners of education may proceed 
effectively with such a program, we urge 
that Congress adopt a joint resolution 
during the present session that will re- 
lease the names and addresses of illiter- 
ates to the state departments of educa- 
tion as rapidly as the Census Bureau can 
prepare the lists. 

World Court.—The Department of Su- 
perintendence favors the prompt adher- 
ence of the United States to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice as a 
step towards the substitution of law for 
war in the settlement of international dis- 
putes and the stabilization of world re- 
lationships. 

The radio: Question of monopoly.—The 
radio broadeasting channels belong to the 
public and should never be alienated into 
private hands. We believe that there 
should be assigned permanently and ex- 
clusively to educational institutions and 
departments a sufficient number of these 
channels to serve the educational and 
civie interests of the locality, the state, 
and the nation; and that these channels 
should be safeguarded by the federal 
government. The Department of Super- 
intendence indorses the work of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio 
in its efforts to protect the rights of edu- 
cational broadcasting. 


Cooperative research—-We commend 
the United States Office of Education for 
fostering cooperative research on a sur- 
vey of secondary education, a survey of 
teacher education, and a survey of school 
finance. 

We believe the policy inaugurated in 
these studies of presenting a_  cross- 
section of present conditions and trends 
will enable us to meet our obligations 
and opportunities more clearly. 

We commend the action of Congress in 
making available to the office of Educa- 
tion a continuing appropriation for such 
fundamental studies in education. 

We wish to recommend in the light of 
the findings of the White House Confer- 
ence that the fourth study be one on 
‘special education—subnormal, physi- 
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eally handicapped, and socially delin- 
quent children of America.’’ 

Protection of our youth—We recog- 
nize the baneful effect of the use of al- 
cohol as a beverage upon the human or- 
ganism and upon the morale of our ecit- 
izenry. We believe that this fact should 
be impressed upon the children and 
youth of our land and that this responsi- 
bility rests especially upon teachers. We 
reaffirm our belief in the Eighteenth 
Amendment as the most effective means 
yet devised to curtail the distribution and 
use of alcohol. We, therefore, call upon 
teachers to cultivate both by their per- 
sonal attitude and their direct teaching 
a respect for this law, as well as for all 
other laws of our country. 

We condemn all false advertising and 
other pernicious attempts to mislead the 
youth in relation to the use of cigarettes 
and narcoties. 

We condemn the publication of obscene 
literature and urge legislation to prevent 
such publication and sale. 

High levels of training for teachers. 
We urge that the standards for entrance 
into the teaching profession he raised to 
higher levels. As a rule the minimum 
period of training is too brief and the 
minimum age limit is too low to meet the 
exacting requirements of the classroom. 
The children of our nation are entitled to 
the services of efficient, well-trained, and 
mature teachers. 

White House conference.—The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Edueation Association acknowledges 
with deep appreciation the noteworthy 
contribution to the cause of child wel- 
fare which is being made by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
protection. It commends the determina- 
tion of the Conference to disseminate its 
findings as widely as possible among the 
people and pledges to the Conference its 
hearty cooperation in these efforts. 

The. findings of the Conference reen- 
foree the current claims of the public 
schools that the child must be thought of 
as a unit, with all his interests of health, 
of education, of recreation, of labor cen- 
tering in his individual personality. The 
school cannot disregard any of these in- 
terests because effective education in- 
volves them all. Educational] leaders, 
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therefore, should have a vital interest in 
whatever plans are devised in the several 
states and communities for utilizing the 
findings of the White House Conference. 

George Washington Bicentennial.—We 
pledge our full cooperation to the United 
States Commission for the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington in 1932, believing 
that the expression of patriotic appre- 
ciation by the American people for his 
life and services to our nation will re- 
vive among all our people a love of coun- 
try and a spirit of devotion to American 
ideals which will lead to better citizen- 
ship. 

International friendship—We the De- 
partment of Superintendence, recommend 
that careful consideration be given the 
Friendship Health Chest project which is 
being sponsored by our neighbor the re- 
publie of Mexico. 

This means of establishing helpful and 
sympathetic relations between the schools 
of Mexico and the United States of 
America should be heartily encouraged. 


The Yorktown Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration.—We the Department of Super- 
intendence, commend to the administra- 
tive officers of the schools of the nation 
the observance of the Sesquicentennial 
Anniversary of the siege of Yorktown and 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to Gen- 
eral George Washington on October 19, 
1781, which marked the end of our six- 
year struggle for freedom and the be- 
ginning of our century and a half of 
existence as an independent government. 


An appreciation of the Articulation 
Committee—We wish to express our 
deep appreciation for the splendid work 
done by the chairman of this committee 
in its five-year study of the articulation 
of the units of American Education. 
The problems discussed in the 1930 and 
1931 Yearbooks go to the very heart of 
American education and represent a su- 
perior type of research. 

An acknowledgment of appreciation is 
also due to the hundreds of school sys- 
tems, higher educational institutions, and 
the Research Division of the National 
Edueation Association thru whose coop- 
eration these reports were made avail- 
able. 
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A New Jersey man [whose position was 
repudiated by his associates in New Jer- 
sey] precipitated a brief discussion of 
the 18th Amendment by offering a reso- 
lution favoring its repeal. When the is- 
sue came to a vote in the final session, 
the sentiment on behalf of the’ Amend- 
ment was found to be strong and aggres- 
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sive, with less than a handful of votes on 
the other side. True to form the metro- 


politan papers, however, gave the matter 
so much publicity that one might have 
thought that the convention was giving 
much of its time to a serious considera- 
tion of the matter. 





A STUDY IN TIME ALLOTMENT IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
IN MISSOURI 
By JULIUS W. HOLMAN 
McKinley Intermediate School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Holman wishes to express his thanks to the teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents who have contributed material to make this study possible. 


1. Purpose of Study 

a. To determine the time allotment by 
subject and grade in the elementary 
schools of Missouri. 
2. Sources of Material 

In order to obtain material for this 
study, question-blanks were sent to one 
hundred fifty-seven schools in which it 
was thought there would be at least one 
teacher for each grade. One hundred 
three were returned, of which seventy- 
nine were usable. Twenty-one of the 
schools reporting have junior high school 
organizations in the seventh grade and 
twenty-three in the eighth grade. Con- 
sequently, fifty-eight schools will be con- 
sidered in the seventh grade; and fifty- 
six in the eighth grade. 
3. Procedure 

The time allotment in Missouri elemen- 
tary schools was determined from statis- 
ties received as a result of sending ques- 
tion-blanks to superintendents and prin- 
cipals of one hundred fifty-seven schools 
in Missouri. The time allotments thus re- 
ceived were gone over carefully, and the 
exact number of minutes per week spent 
in recitation was caleulated and tabu- 
lated. 
Time Allotment by Subject and Grade 

To get a comprehensive idea of the Mis- 
souri time allotment, the percentage of 
schools allotting time in each grade and 
subject are given in table 1. The per- 
centages were calculated from table 5. 
This table shows the number of schools 
reporting time allotments in all subjects 
and grades in Missouri. Table 6 is also 


introduced here. It gives the time allot- 
ment for each grade and subject by quar- 
tile. Administrators are not, however, 
generally interested in the high and low 
allotments which are exceptions in a num- 
ber of cases, but they are more interested 
in the average or median allotments, or 
in what the majority of schools are do- 
ing. Table 2 gives the average number 
of minutes per week allotted to each sub- 
ject by grade. 

The Joplin schedule affects 6,000 pu- 
pils and eontains the following explana- 
tory notes as to what should be included 
in each subject and how the time is al- 
lotted in this particular school svstem. 
They are the most extensive particulars 
sent with the time schedules. 

1) School hours are from 9:00 a. m. to 
12:00 m., and from 1:15 p. m. to 4:00 
p. m. for all grades above the second. 
Please observe these hours strictly— 
Twelve o’clock does not mean 11:55. 
Second Grade: 

From 9:00 to 11:50 a. m., and 

From 1:15 p. m. to 3:50 p. m. 
First Grade: 

From 9:00 a. m. to 11:45 a. m., and 

From 1:15 p. m., to 3:45 p. m. 

2) Opening Exercises refer to song, 
Bible reading, ethical and moral in- 
struction, and getting settled for 
work. 

3) Reading includes: phonies, literature, 
dramaties, and supplementary read- 
ing. embracing history. geography, 
hygiene, ete., and is both silent and 
oral. 








4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


12) 


13) 
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Language included story telling, 
word study and all kinds of oral and 
written expression. In the lower 
grades it may embrace a variety of 
subject matter and general informa- 
tion. 

Science includes nature study, hy- 
giene, geography, number work, con- 
duct and general information in the 
primary grades, and a more formal 
treatment ‘of geography and physi- 
ology. hygiene and sanitation in the 
higher grades. 

Penmanship as indicated in the time 
schedule. means regular writing 
drills. Time includes period of prep- 
aration and putting away materials. 


History includes the study of gov- 
ernment in the sixth. seventh and 
eighth grades. Below the sixth 


grade history and government are 
taught in connection with reading, 
language, and geography. 

Art or Drawing inelndes picture 
study and manual training in the ele- 
mentary schools. Time _ includes 
preparation for work and putting 
away materials. 

Physical Training as here designated, 
ineludes any and all drills or recre- 
ation during school hours and inter- 
mission periods. 

Music as designated on the time 
schedule. includes time spent in musie 
appreciation, orchestra, chorus work, 
or other forms of musie given during 
school hours. 

Memory Period. This time is given 
for teaching appreciatively the selec- 
tions assigned for memory work and 
getting a proper rendering of them 
bv the pupils. 

Miscellaneous or unassigned time, 
may be used where most needed. One 
important use of it will be that of 
teaching pupils how to study effec- 
tively. 

Intermissions refer to recess and 
rest periods other than the noon re- 
cess. Time includes preparation for 
intermission and coming in and get- 
ting settled, or the time actually lost 
from studies. Time for dismissal 
means begin to prepare for dismissal. 


14) 


16) 


17) 


18) 
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Time for opening means everybody 
in seats ready for work. 

A teacher has a right to expect 
promptness and regularity on the 
part of the pupils. She is derelict in 
her duty if she does not do so. A 
teacher who does not herself practice 
promptness and regularity at school, 
at all teachers’ meetings—wherever 
her duty calls her—is not showing a 
good school spirit. 

In all time assignments for subjects 
there should be an earnest effort at 
correlation. Spelling, language, and 
penmanship should be emphasized in 
connection with all written work 
in other words, the instruction in anv 
particular subject must be made to 
function in all school work. 

In the first grade, spelling should be 
closely associated with reading and 
phonies. 

Seience includes health instruction, 
nature study, geography, and physi- 
ology. These studies may frequently 
be used as language work. 

Art and science work may be made 
to contribute to the number idea. 





‘ This is particularly true in the first 


19) 


20) 


grade. 

The time allotted to ‘‘Snecial In- 
struction’’ in Grades I, II, and ITT. 
may be used for special work with 
the entire group, or may be spent in 
eoaching slower pupils, either singly 
or in groups, with the hope that prac- 
tically all pupils may be kept up to 
grade. In order to find time for this 
work pupils well up in their studies, 
for the term and for the day, may be 
dismissed before the regular time, as 
follows. Grade T at 11:30 a. m. and 
3:30 p. m.; Grade IT at 11:35 a. m. 
and 3:35 p. m.; Grade III at 3:40 p. 
m. This does not mean that entire 
grades are to be dismissed at these 
hours; only certain ones to give bet- 
ter opportunity to serve others. 

In Grade VI this schedule contem- 
plates three penmanship and three 
art periods of 25 minutes each. In 
trade VII, penmanship, art, and mu- 
sie are given every other day, 25 
minute periods; the same is true of 
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these subjects and of Physiology in 
the eighth grade. The schedule con- 
templates that in all grades the en- 
tire grade will recite as one class in 
such subjects as writing, art, and 
music. In Grade VII, if one teacher 
has two sections it will be necessary 
to have the entire room in one class 
in Reading and Literature, thus giv- 
ing this subject 125 minutes instead 
of 250 minutes as shown above 
Returns through the question-blanks 
from all sections of Missouri indicate that 
the allotment schedule receives much 
more attention by some administrators 
than by others. Whether expressed in 
minutes or percent of time, the allotment 
schedule has a place in school and serves 
as a guide in the elimination or inclusion 
of a subject, even though the variation in 
time allotment is seemingly not remedi- 
able. 


Conclusions 

1. Time Allotment of various subjects in 
different cities in Missouri reveals tre- 
mendous amount of variation. 

2. Some extreme variations may be jus- 
tified, others may not. 

3. Extreme variations are found in read- 
ing. first grade: civies seventh grade: 
auditorium, sixth grade: and physical 
education, first, second, and_ third 
grades. 

4. There is a wide divergence of prac- 
tice as to the grades in which any 
subject is taught. Administrators 
need agreement as to terminology. 

5. One percent of time allotment is equiv- 
alent to approximately seventeen min- 
utes per week. 

6. Administrators and teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools should acquaint them- 
selves more thoroughly with the time 
allotment. 





_ TABLES ACCOMPANYING MR. HOLMAN’S STUDY OF 
TIME ALLOTMENT 


TABLE 1 
Percentage Allotments of Subjects in Missouri Schools 
Studied 1925-26. 


TABLE 2 
Average Weekly Allotments in Minutes to Subjects and 
Grades. in Missouri Schools Studied. 


























Grades Subjects and Grades 

Subjects ;. III IV Vv VI VII VIII Activities T TT It ttVV VI VII VIII Total 
Arithmetic 89.9 100 100 100 100 100 100 £100 Arithmetic 118 146 181 199 193 197 200 200 1348 
Language JT anguage 
Grammar Grammar & 
Composition 88.7 81.2 100 100 100 100 100 100 Composition 98 112 183 148 161 166 173 179 1170 
Reading 98.8 100 100 100 98.8 98.8 93.1 91.1 Reading 879 $31 270 224 185 181 170 177 1917 
Spelling 55.7 92.5 97.5 97.5 97.5 97.5 91.4 89.4 Spelling 79 92 108 103 97 94 98 94 1765 
Penman- Penmanship 90 8&7 90 93 91 8&8 84 838 ~706 

ship 93.7 95 97.5 98.8 97.5 97.5 89.7 &T7.5 History 60 66 74 103 126 187 163 179 908 
History 13.9 17.7 31.3 45.6 82.3 88.7 91.4 89.7 Civies 37 41 40 58 62 95 187 158 623 
Civies 6.0 9.9 88 18.9 11.4 14.1 81.1 62.5 Geography 54 7 98 134 155 160 168 162 1003 
Geography 5.0 8.8 53.0 91.2 97.5 95.0 89.7 23.1 Science 638 71 78 82 98 103 122 140 1757 
Science 41.7 45.6 50.7 54.4 58.2 58.2 56.9 [76.7 Art 96 88 89 89 86 88 82 78 696 
Art 79.5 83.6 87.3 83.6 84.7 83.6 69.0 59.0 Physical 
Physical Education 99 97 97 94 100 102 116 116 821 
Education 88.7 91.2 90.0 88.7 84.7 88.7 82.7 83.9 Practical 
Practical Arts 79 «6©881)0«Od68—CO A) OCA) SOG «(2102 «21382 ~=686 
Arts 16.4 19.0 15.2 9.9 6.3 9.9 19.0 23.2 Music 86 88 91 91 9 97 9 2 736 
Music 92.5 92.5 95.0 93.7 93.7 88.9 91.4 91.1 Recess 171 170 169 160 155 154 151 156 1286 
Recess 90.0 91.2 88.7 92.5 90.0 88.7 70.7 64.3 Ovening 
Opening Exercise 62 64 62 62 60 58 58 651 472 
Exercises 81.0 79.5 83.6 79.5 73.5 69.7 51.7 50.0 Anditerium 42 42 42 45 45 68 47 48 3874 
Auditorium 14.1 14.1 14.1 14.1 18.1 21.2 89.6 39.2 Tatal 1413 1648 1690 1739 17628 1849 1958 20414 14.304 





Table 1 reads: Eighty-nine percent of the seventy-nine 
schools reporting allot time to arithmetic in first grade. 
One hundred percent of the schools reporting allot time 
to arithmetic in the second grades, etc. 





Table 2 reads: One hundred eichteen is the average 
number of minutes allotted to arithmetic in the first 
grade. One hundred forty-six is the average number 
of minutes allotted to arithmetic in the second grade, ete. 
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TABLE 3 


Time Allotment Schedule for Fanning Elementary School 
in St. Louis. 











Subjects and Total minutes per week in each grade. 
Activities ze te ae ae. Bi Ge: 
Arithmetic — 260 150 200 200 200 200 200 
Language 

Grammar & 

Composition 100 200 220 220 220 220 200 200 
Reading 600 500 400 220 220 220 200 200 
Spelling 75 75 75 45 45 45 45 45 
Penmanship 100 100 100 80 80 80 80 80 
History _- —- —- — — 120 120 160 
Civics —- —_-_ — — — 40 40 80 
Geography 90 90 200 200 200 80 80 — 
Science 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Art 90 90 +90 120 120 120 120 120 
Physical 

Education 909 90 90 200 200 200 200 200 
Practical 

Arts 45 45 45 45 — -— 90 90 
Music 90 90 90 90 120 120 120 120 
Recess 150 150 150 150 — — — = 
Opening 

Exercises 26 25 25 25 25 25 25 £25 
Auditorium 45 45 45 45 * 60 60 60 60 
Activity 

Period 80 80 95 115 190 150 80 80 





Table 3 reads: No time is allotted in first grade to 
arithmetic, one hundred minutes allotted in second grade, 
one hundred fifty minutes allotted in third grade, etc. 
TABLE 4 
Time Allotment Schedule for Joplin Elementary School. 
Total Minutes per Week in Each Grade. 











Subjects : 2 i RB a Vv VI VII VIIT 
Opening 

Exercises 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Reading and 

Literature 500 450 400 400 350 300 250 250 
Spelling 7 75 100 100 100 100 75 75 
Language and 

Grammar 100 100 125 150 200 200 250 250 
Penmanship 100 100 100 100 100 75 63 63 
Arithmetic — 150 200 225 225 230 250 250 
Science 100 100 150 200 200 200 250 125 
History and 

Civies _-_ —_—_ — — — 100 250 250 
Art 100 100 100 100 100 75 63 63 
Music 100 100 100 100 100 100 63 63 
Memory 50 50 50 40 50 50 ooo -- 
Miscellaneous Se 
Special In- 

struction 140 90 90 _ 25 20 — — 


Intermission 
and Physical 


Training 260 260 260 260 225 225 225 225 
Exchange of ’ 

Classes -  —- lc lhl hl SO Sti‘é*#é;2 
Total 





Assignments 1575 1625 1725 1725 1725 1725 1725 1725 


Table 4 reads: Fifty minutes allotted each week to open- 
ing exercises in each of the eight grades, etc. 


TABLE 5 














Grade Allotments of Subjects {in Missouri Schools 

Studied 1925-26* 

Grades 

Snhijects T ai Tm #6TV Vv VI =OVIT VIIT 
Arithmetic 76 79 79 79 79 79 58 56 
Language 
Grammar, & 
Composition 7 72 79 79 79 79 58 56 
Reading 78 79 79 79 78 7 4 fl 
Spelling 44 73 77 77 77 77 53 50 
Penmanship 74 7% #8677 78 7.7 .@ 
History 10 14 25 36 65 70 53 52 
Civics 5 8 7 10 9 11 18 35 
Geography 4 7 42 72 77 75 52 13 
Science 3 36 40 43 46 46 33 43 
Art 63 66 69 66 67 66 40 33 
Physical 
Education 7 = 70 67 #=+70 48 48 
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Practical 

Arts 13 15 12 R 5 g 11 18 
Music 73 73 75 74 74 76 53 51 
Recess  -_: ae ae Se 70 41 3 
Opening 

Exercise 64 63 66 63 58 55 30 =k 
Auditorium 11 11 11 11 14 17 23 22 


Miscellaneous 11 12 10 6 8 9 6 6 
*Only fifty-eight and fifty-six schools reported time 
allotment in the seventh and eighth grades respectively, 
due to Junior High School organizations in these schools. 
Table 16 reads: Seventy-six schools of the seventy-nine 
schools reporting allot time to arithmetic in the first 
grade. All schools reporting allot time to arithmetic in 
all the other grades, etc. 
TABLE 6 
Tables showine: High, Quartile I, Median, Quartile III, 
and Low Time Allo nts in Minutes per Week 
in Missouri Elementary Schools in Each 
Grade and Subject for the Number of 
Schools Reported. 




















Arithmetic. 

Grades I W mst mw VV VI Vit VIitt 
High 250 300 400 400 325 325 350 450 
Quartile I 150 180 225 250 240 250 225 225 
Median 100 150 150 185 200 200 200 200 
Quartile III 75 100 125 150 150 150 150 150 
Low 25 75 #7 100 75 100 125 125 

Number of 
Schools 76 79 79 79 79 79 58 56 
Language Grammar Composition. : 
Grades = ek BS , A a Me at 
High 210 300 400 300 300 300 350 350 
Quartile I 113 125 150 175 200 200 200 200 
edian 100 100 125 150 150 150 162 190 
Quartile IIT 756 75 100 120 125 125 150 150 
Low 20 50 30 65 100 75 90 100 

Number of 
Schools 70 72 79 73 79 79 58 56 





Table 6 reads: In the first grade in arithmetic the 
numbers 250 and 25 in the vertical column represent 
the high and low allotment respectively. One hundred- 
fifty, one hundred, and seventy-five represent quartile 
one, the median. and quartile three respectively. Seventy- 
six represents the number of schools reporting in the 
first grade, etc. 



































Reading. 
Grades T Wm Ww Vv Vt Vir Vvitt 
High 1050 725 575 475 350 875 250 275 
Quartile I 500 450 810 275 290 210 200 200 
Median 250 300 260 200 220 210 200 200 
Quartile III 200 200 200 150 150 150 125 150 
Tow 100 75 100 75 75 75 37 37 
Number of 
Secheols 78 79 79 79 78 78 55 51 
Snelling. 
Grades Ti un EtCOU6hCO6U6ThUmlCU 
Hich 180 250 275 200 200 200 175 175 
Quartile I 100 100 140 125 125 120 100 100 
Median 75 75 100 100 100 100 100 78 
Ouartile III 0 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 
Tow 20 25 50 45 45 45 20 £20 
Number of 
Sehoole AA 73 77 17 77 77 53 50 
Penmanship. 
Grades [in =hCUw’6h6UfVTh™é<C(~ SC 
Hich 200 150 150 200 200 200 150 150 
Quartile I 190 100 100 100 100 100 100 = 100 
Median 75 100 100 100 190 100 75 75 
Muartile III 7h 75 7H 75 75 7F 60 60 
Tow 30 48625 50 40 30 25 25 25 
Number of 
Sabante 74 75 77 78 77 717 52 49 
History. 
Gradec T TT THT TV Vv VI oVIT Viit 
High 150 150 150 225 250 875 BAO 295 
Ouertile I 60 75 100 125 150 150 200 200 
Median 50 6550675 «100 125 125 #150 170 
Quartile III 50 45 50 7h 100 100 122 «i150 
Low 20 30 30 30 40 40 #20 «60 
Number of 


Schools 10 14 25 36 65 70 53 §2 
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Civics. Music. 
Grades ee me te a ae ae Bb Grades ht Be  . Ah oe: BS EL 
High 75 «100 75 140 140 240 600 300 High 200 200 200 200 300 300 300 300 
Quartile I 62 50 50 100 80 125 150 190 Quartile I 100 100 100 100 120 #120 #120 «120 
Median 30 34 30 55 50 90 100 150 Median 88 90 90 100 100 100 90 80 
Quartile III 15 25 30 30 35 40 100 120 Quartile III 75 75 75 60 60 60 60 60 
Low 10 10 25 20 25 25 25 30 Low 30 30 30 #30 «3006«©63006«6380—(80 
Number of Number of 
Schools 5 ~ 7 10 9 11 18 «35 Schools 73 #7 7 3 4 F 638 SOB 
Geography. Recess. 
Grades em wp ae me RM. 8. Grades I I Ut IV V_ Vi VI VIII 
High 90 100 250 240 275 275 300 300 High 425 425 450 450 450 450 450 450 
Quartile I 82 100 100 150 200 200 200 212 Quartile I 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 
Median 52 75 85 i125 150 150 175 150 Median 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 
Quartile III 25 50 75 100 125 4125 137 95 Quartile III 150 150 150 125 125 125 4100 4112 
Low 20 30 30 50 7 7 7 £460 Ww 60 50 60 30 30 30 25 25 
Number of Number of 
Schools 4 . Ff 2. So oe SS Schools Ts fe eB BR DS 
Science. Opening Exercise. 
Grades -_ a. a a a Bw Gh Grades . nae. 26 2 Cn wwe 
High 150 200 150 200 200 225 250 300 High 150 150 150 200 150 100 100 100 
Quartile I 87 100 100 100 125 125 187 200 quartile I 75 75 75 7 75 75 75 67 
Median 60 72 75 83 100 100 100 150 Median 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Quartile III 37 45 565 50 60 60 75 9% Quartile III 50 50 50 50 50 50 47 87 
Low 20 20 25 25 20 30 30 30 Low 25 25 25 10 10 20 10 10 
Number of Number of 
Schools 33 36 40 48 46 46 33 43 Schools 64 63 66 68 58 55 380 28 
Art. Auditorium. 
Grades at 6@ . ak am BM, &: | Grades = we. ae ames Bb 
High 200 150 175 150 200 200 200 200 High 80 80 120 120 120 3875 120 120 
Quartile I 122 100 100 100 100 120 95 90 Quartile I 50 50 45 45 60 60 60 60 
Median 100 90 90 90 #90 90 80 = 80 Median 40 40 30 35 37 40 40 42 
Quartile III 60 60 60 60 60 60 55 60 Quartile III 30 30 25 30 30 27 30 20 
Low 35 35 40 30 25 30 25 25 w 25 25 25 25 15 165 #16 #16 
Number of Number of 
Schools 638 66 69 66 67 66 40 33 Schools 11 11 11 11 me. ff. 8. 2 
Physical Education. Miscellaneous. 
Grades 1 nk mm IvVsSOVSOVWE CUVEE Vi Grades I I Ur IV V_ VI VII VIir 
High 400 400 400 260 300 300 300 300 High 150 200 200 300 450 450 600 600 
Quartile I 100 100 100 115 125 125 175 200 Quartile I 125 125 95 300 38325 275 300 300 
Median 76 7 90 90 90 90 100 100 Median 110 85 70 232 195 150 190 165 
Quartile III 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 Quartile III 50 67 35 115 50 50 80 80 
Low 25 25 40 40 35 25 40 40 Low 15 15 20 40 25 20 61 61 
Number of Number of 
Schools 70 72 71 70 67 70 40 47 Schools 11 12 10 6 & 9 6 6 
Practical Arts. 
Grades I UW WIV Vv VI VII VIIit 
High 180 180 125 100 100 100 200 260 
Quartile I 95 100 100 80 80 87 150 190 
Median 76 7 60 42 40 60 90 120 
Quartile III 47 650 42 35 35 50 60 £80 
Low 20 20 25 20 30 30 40 465 
Number of 
Schools 138 18 12 8 5 Ss. ms Re 








A MIXED STORY 


Young Tommy was a reckless chap 
As ever you did spy; 
He erept into a pantry once 


And ate a pot of lye— 


No, no! I mean a lot of pie. 


The pie did not agree with Tom— 
So very large a piece— 


He felt so ill he hastened off 


To find a pot of grease— 
No, no! I mean a grot of peace. 


He cried of pain and doubled up 


As tight as any clam— 


This story gets so mixed at times, 
That under my very eyes— 
I’ll stop, for it seems as though 


What I have said 


Is like a lack of pies— 
No, no! I mean a pack of lies. 

Shirley Marshall (a student in Horace 
Mann School, Wichita, Kansas.) 
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THE RELATION OF CREDIT TO PROSPERITY 
AND DEPRESSION 


by Barney 


URING THIS depression thoughtful 
D individuals are raising several ques- 

tions: What are the factors of pros- 
perity and depression? What is credit, 
and what is its relation to prosperity and 
depression respectively? Will the restora- 
tion of credit solve our depression 
problem ? 

Eighteen months ago we were enjoy- 
ing great prosperity except in a few of 
the major industries. Economic goods 
were being freely consumed and a spirit 
of optimism was in the air, Suddenly a 
change came over everybody following 
the stock market decline. A depression 
supplanted prosperous days and has now 
been upon us for over a year. 

During this depression there has been 
no material decrease in our total economic 
wealth. There is actually more wealth to- 
day than a year ago. Factories, railways, 
highways, homes, stores, municipal build- 
ings, automobiles, and other commodities 
in almost endless variety constitute our 
wealth. Prosperity and depression then 
do not depend upon the mere existence 
of economic wealth. Prosperity exists 
only when there is free flow or movement 
of economic goods into the hands of con- 
sumers. On the other hand, a depression 
exists when normal production is broken 
and consumption is irregular or stopped. 

Now credit has an important bearing 
upon our whole problem at this point, and 
the nature of credit may best be shown 
with the following analogy: Many years 
ago some boys were walking along the 
shores of Greece. They found some sub- 
stance which they picked up and examined 
earefully, rubbing and polishing it with 
the sleeve of a woolen jacket. Presently 
they discovered that this substance had a 
peculiar property about it. Some objects 
it would attract, others it would repel. 
They had discovered electricity and this 
peculiar property was named electron, 
the Greek name for amber, the substance 
they had picked up. Since that day men 
have increased our knowledge of this in- 
teresting force of nature, but only in 
recent years have we made it do our 
bidding in so many new ways. We can 


Elie Miller. 


not define it, though we can control it. 
It is not a fluid, though we speak of it as 
a current and it appears to flow from one 
object to another. It will not serve us 
unless it can operate through a completed 
circuit. By alternately closing and break- 
ing this circuit our work is done with 
numerous electrical devices. Huge hydro- 
electrical plants generate the energy that 
supplies our household and modern in- 
dustrial needs. This invisible force flow- 
ing through the wires drives our motors 
when we turn on the switch. This same 
almost magical force flashes through the 
atmosphere and gives us a radio program 
from any quarter of the land if we but 
pick up the wavelength of the sending 
station. 

Now in a modern state of economic 
prosperity ‘‘the Current’’ is on every- 
where. The motors in the factories hum 
and the wheels of machine-production 
turn out economic goods. Workers are 
happy and spend their weekly pay check 
for economic goods produced by others. 
The worker buys from the retailer, who 
buys from the wholesaler, who in turn 
buys from the producers. The produc- 
tion and consumption circuit is thereby 
completed. Prosperous days are on be- 
cause each man in the chain has faith in 
the economic order, and there is active 
flow of economic goods. Money is only a 
medium which assists in this economic 
flow. Intrinsically, money has but little, 
or no value, unless it be gold or silver. 
It is simply a means to an end. To il- 
lustrate this: A farmer produces a thou- 
sand pound steer and sells it for ten 
cents per pound. He may receive one 
hundred dollars in currency or a check. 
In either case the one hundred dollars is 
broken up into smaller bits which are 
exchanged for groceries, shoes, gasoline, 
and what not. Ultimately there is merely 
an exchange of one form of economic 
goods for other economic goods with 
money simply facilitating the exchange. 
In modern trade, money or currency is 
often lacking entirely, and credit is the 
basis of the exchange. Now credit rests 
upon a mutual faith or confidence in 
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those with whom you are dealing. Goods 
flow freely when this ‘‘economic eredit 
eurrent’’ is on. Everybody is optimistic. 
The future is roseate. We produce and 
consume economic goods lavishly, until 
the current breaks. Whatever may be 
the cause, when that credit current is 
turned off, production and consumption 
stop, and a depression follows. 

Usually the machines upon the wire 
circuit are adjusted to the voltage flow- 
ing through it. Cireuits of very high 
voltage frequently serve a useful pur- 
pose, but disastrous have been the results 
to those who have come in contact with 
such circuits in an improper way. To 
regulate the amount of current that shall 
flow through a circuit, our engineers have 
perfected the electrical rheostat. 

Our great need to day is the invention 
or perfection of ‘‘credit rheostats’’ that 
will enable us to control our economic 
credit flow or current. We could then 
better stabilize production and consump- 
tion. The federal reserve banking system 
was designed to act as a credit rheostat. 

In the opinion of some of our ablest 
economists the Federal Reserve Banking 
System is the only credit rheostat needed. 
These economists argue that the Federal 
Reserve should use the general price level 
as an index. When there is a tendency 
for that price level to rise, credit should 
be withheld, and when that level tends 
to fall, credit should be extended. By 
this means, they argue, controlled credit 
flow will stabilize our whole economic 
order and normal trade will be main- 
tained. 

These economists also contend that the 
Federal Reserve is directly responsible 
for our present depression, because it 
abandoned its legitimate field of con- 
trolling normal trade credit, and curtailed 
eredit to the stock market speculators. 
This resulted in the stock market debacle 
out of which our serious depression came 
because it broke our whole credit morale. 
Credit must flow freely, but not too freely. 

Rural banks that are failing today are 
doing so largely because they extended 
too much credit on land values ten years 
ago. Agricultural depression dates from 
the day of too greatly expanded credit 
to our farmers. The rural bankers them- 
selves were largely to blame. In many 
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instances they urged farmers who had 
farms free from any indebtedness what- 
ever, to mortgage those farms and pur- 
chase others at greatly inflated prices 
with mortgages upon them. Today those 
farmers are penniless. How much more 
severe our present depression would be 
without the federal reserve system must 
remain an unanswered question. 


But credit is primarily a psychological 
force that operates both individually and 
socially. In the individual we call it self- 
confidence, or faith in one’s ability. It is 
the motivating force that carries one past 
many seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulties to success and achievement. In 
society it is a common faith in things as 
they are, and motivates all group action. 
With the current of confidence or credit 
turned on no one fears the future and the 
results are amazing. In addition to our 
Federal Reserve Credit Rheostat, if we 
could devise further some regulatory 
scheme or system which would control our 
popular credit or confidence current, we 
would go a long way toward eliminating 
alternating periods of prosperity and de- 
pression. 


Now what is our way out of our present 
depression? Is it not that we must find 
our way out through the restoration of 
general confidence thru our Federal Re- 
serve Banking System? Must we not 
again turn on the current of economic 
eredit by each having faith in the other? 


There can be but little doubt that 
prosperous days are ahead of us. How 
soon these days shall come will be largely 
determined by our own attitude. If we 
proceed with fear and trembling and with 
an uncertain step, we must grope in the 
valley of depression indefinitely. But if 
each assists in turning on the credit cur- 
rent, recovery will be augmented. 


‘Evidence that the credit current is 
coming on are many. Recent bank state- 
ments from Chicago alone, show an in- 
crease of nearly 80 million in deposits. 
Money will not long lie idle. It seeks 
avenues of investment. Statisticians also 
pointed out recently, that in as much as 
this depression has gone about half as 
long as all others which have occurred 
since the Civil War, that this one is ended 
so far as decline is concerned. 
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Now, with our savings accounts greater 
than ever before, and our stocks of 
economie goods decreased through a break 
in production, and each of us having 
largely consumed the goods on hand when 
the depression came, necessity alone will 
soon bring on prosperity. 

There is but little danger of an abuse 
of credit during a depression. He who 
takes confidence now, and makes ready 
for the prosperous days ahead will be 
amply repaid. We are the victims of mob 
psychology. Today we are in despair. 
But we will not always remain so. Ex- 





’'M IN LOVE WITH YOU, Missouri; 

I with the beauty of your hills, 
Azure-misted, softly dreaming; 

your laughing, leaping rills; 

With your rivers (names of music)— 
Osage, crooning past delights, 

When the lifted oars dripped silver as we 
rowed on moonlight nights; 

With your walnut-wooded pastures, all 
your loveliness of trees, 

Bridal hawthorn, rose of redbud, crab 
blooms richening the breeze ; 

With your bird songs—wren and robin, 
eatbird, cardinal, and thrush; 

With your lingering, glowing sunsets, and 
your twilight’s holy hush, 

My Missouri! 


with 


'M IN LOVE WITH YOU, Missouri; 
with the folk that give you fame, 
And the fineness of achievement laural- 
ling each honored name: 
Clark and Lewis, Boone and Bingham, 
names that symbol high renown, 
See, who pierced the starry spaces and en- 
during glory won; 
Samuel Clemens, grief-dispeller; 
Teasdale, poet true; 


Sara 
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The credit 
current will again be turned on, and our 
present ills will be forgotten except by 
the historian. 

Each of us may share in restoring con- 


perience teaches otherwise. 


fidence. It was well said by one of the 
sages of the past, ‘‘As a man thinketh, so 
is he.’’ Modern psychology accepts this 


doctrine. It is also good social psy- 
chology. Let each share in turning on 
the current by restoring confidence. Pes- 
simism and depression will be replaced 
by optimism and prosperity. 


MY MISSOURI 


Eugene Field with Wynkenm Blinken, 
and pathetic wee Boy Blue; 
Rose O’Neill, who wrought the Kewpies; 
Winston Churchill, fiction peer 
Vest, the Golden; Walter Williams, 
Journalism’s pioneer; 
Great Missouri! 


’'M IN LOVE WITH YOU, Missouri; 
alien wonders I have seen— 
Oaks with pendent mosses 
Douglas firs of towering green; 
I have thrilled to mountain grandeur, 
cloud-capped peaks that overwhelm; 
But my heart, adoring, prostrate falls be 
fore a noble elm! 
Just your friendliness, Missouri, just 
your gently rolling hills, 
Just your comradeship of trees and birds, 
my heart with rapture fills; 
© your lilac scent, your locust blooms, 
your white spiraea’s foam— 
The very letters of your name 
‘‘Home, sweet home’’! 
Dear Missouri! 
~-Eleanor M. Denny. 
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HE ESSENCE of all good is kind- 
66 ness, 
The essence of all wrong is 
eruelty.’”’ 

The existence of cruelty is largely de- 
pendent upon example and heredity. A 
majority of people are not trained to be 
otherwise than cruel. The cure for this 
is moral and humane training. Boys and 
girls often complete their primary train- 
ing and sometimes go through college ut- 
terly lacking in moral perception. They 
may be equipped as far as arts and 
sciences are concerned, but not sufficient- 
ly edueated in morals and humane senti- 
ments to appreciate the enormity of a 
bank robbery, political graft or judicial 
chicanery. 

Kindness is no light thing, dependent 
upon the whims of humanity, there is 
a divine law back of it. Kindness be- 
ing under divine law is not limited to 
race or class or period. One of the ill 
effects of cruelty is that it makes the by- 
standers cruel. 

Humane education is the teaching of 
thoughtfulness, consideration, kindness, 
which is education of the heart. 

A good*heart expressed in the great 
principle of love to God and man and all 
that has feeling in the basis of all right 
relations. The light of the intellect must 
funetion through the warmth of the heart. 
When the subject of humaneness is men- 
tioned, the majority of people assume 
that one refers tc the humane treatment 
of animals, which is a very important sec- 
tion of the subject, but only a section. 
Sympathy and justice are the same 
whether shown to our fellowman or to 
sub-human animals. 

Inhumanity, whether to men or ani- 
mals, is due mainly to wani of sympathy 
and imagination. With the mass of cruel 
suggestions around children, can we 
wonder they grow up cruel themselves 
and indifferent to the cruelties around 
them, and to the feelings of other sensi- 
tive being? What a difference we might 
expect, even in one generation, if the op- 
posite influence could be brought to bear 
on the young minds, and if we took some 
trouble to maintain this influence 
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throughout the school life, in ways suit- 
able to the growing faculties of the boys 


and girls! 


While humane education comprises 
much more than the proper treatment of 
animals, there is probably no more direct 
and successful way of imparting it to 
the young mind than through the sub- 
human creature. Children are naturally 
much in sympathy with animals, and it 
is sympathy we need especially to eulti- 
vate. 


Moral qualities, like physical muscles, 
grow only by constant practice and ex- 
ercise and if we can awaken in the child’s 
mind a feeling of sympathy and protec- 
tion toward any animal, the same feeling 
will grow in strength as the child grows 
and will enlarge its fields of activity. A 
teacher who can teach her pupils kind- 
ness to animals has in her power one of 
the greatest disciplinary factors possible. 
Following along the lines of responsibil- 
ity, there is little doubt that the boy or 
girl who is thoughtful of the care and 
treatment of animals, will be ready to 
help all dependent creatures. It will be 
most likely to be this boy or girl who 
will be first to offer assistance to an aged 
man or woman on a busy thoroughfare 
or do the many other kind acts that go 
to make up character. The very soul of 
a child is marred by an unkind act. That 
bit of divinity within the child’s breast 
is erushed by an unkind deed, instead of 
being fanned into flame by an act of kind- 
ness and love. The Bible over and over 
again reminds us that God cares for and 
loves all living creatures, and mair@g'ns 
a watchful care over the beasts of the 
fields and the fowls of the air, so that 
not even a sparrow can fall to the ground 
without the Father’s notice. Just as 
cruelty is a sure sign of demon degener- 
acy, kindness is evidence of the in-dwell- 
ing of the divine spirit in the hearts of 
men. The whole life of Jesus Christ 
when he was on the earth was the em- 
bodiment of the law of kindness. He 
who ealled the little children to him and 
blessed them; He, who spoke so tender- 
ly of the Father’s love and care for the 
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smallest of birds, was himself eradled 
among the sheep and eattle of Bethlehem. 

We often talk of our Christian eiviliza- 
tion, sometimes I wonder have we pro- 
gressed very far. Two thousand vears 
of Christian teaching still finds greed and 
selfishness a dominating factor in human 
life. Go into any of our large cities and 
try to rent a house, and you will be sur- 
prised at the number of hard-hearted and 
eruel owners who will tell you that chil- 
dren and dogs are not allowed. These 
men may stand well in their communities, 
they may hold high offices in religious 
organizations, but they have little of hn- 
mane sentiments or of the spirit of Christ 
who warns us not to despise the little 
ones whose ‘‘angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven.’’ 
If we hope for mercy at the bar of eternal 
justice, we must, ourselves, show merey 
to all of God’s creatures. Fundamental- 
ly, humane education stands for ideals in 
character and life, which is the goal of 
Christianity. Give us the children to 
train, let us teach them the claims of all 
life upon them for justice and kindness, 
and in the years to come such training 
will yield a bountiful crop of goodness 
where otherwise one would have to root 
up cruelty and crime. 

Humane Education Taught in New 

York 

Broome Street, New York, has lost most 
of its old brooms, its unkept children and 
its general air of squalor. 

A new broom has been at work with 
startling results; no more tormented eats 
and dogs with tin eans or old folks pelted 
with rotten eggs and disrespect. That 
day has passed. 

Few homeless and tormented animals 
are to be found now. The old and blind 
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are solicitiously helped over the streets b: 
the children. Many unkept urchins of a 
few years ago are now tidy and deeorous 
The explanation of this transformation is 
given by some persons in two words 
humane education. 

It began in school thirty-eight in one 
of the dirtiest and most congested parts 
of the city, where the principal, wit 
what approached clairvoyance foresa 
the results. A humane society was starte 
within the school and the children taug! 
to regard the rights of animals. The: 
were told that one essence of good citi 
zenship was a matter of one’s reactions 
to one’s contact, and a sense of responsi 
bility was fostered. There grew in th 
children a spirit of civie pride, chivalry 
and the desire to appear at their best 
Its morale went up by leaps and bounds 
Willies and Tommies and Katies had ae 
quired a sense of responsibility, protec 
tion and pride. 

The work has spread and humane edu 
eation has been projected into the eur 
riculum of almost every publie school in 
New York.—(Clipping from St. Josep! 
News-Press. ) 

‘Whoever vou are, be noble, 
Whatever you do, do well; 
Whenever you speak, speak kindly, 
Give joy wherever you dwell.’’ 
Ruskin. 
MARTHA V. FISHBURN 

Former State Chairman 

Humane Edueation. 





Mrs. Fishburn, who for many years 
was state chairman of humane edueation. 
passed away a year ago. She had pre 
viously given permission to use any of her 
articles for the SCHOOL AND COM 
MUNITY1.—Ed. 








I believe that the greatest need of the teacher in America today is to be 
conscious of his power. Your most useful service will result when you have 
carefully and conscientiously considered how you should use your influence 
with the youth of the nation to make that youth physically fit, socially ad- 
justable and adaptable, and vocationally prepared to render conscientious 
service to the world. Too often the teacher teaches the subject instead of the 
child. It is essential to know the subject but it is more essential to understand 


the child—WILLIS A. SUTTON. 
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A Special Supervisory Project 


URING THE SCHOOL year 1929-30, 
five definite supervisory projects were 
carried out in different sections of the 
state. The purposes of the projects were: 

1. To be of definite assistance to county 
superintendents and to teachers in 
their work. 

To encourage definite supervision of 
teaching in rural schools. 

3. To measure the effectiveness of differ- 

ent kinds of supervision possible to 
a limited number of workers in the 
state. 
The four types of supervision used in the 
ten counties for which data were available 
are: 

a. One Demonstration School Plan. 

b. Four Demonstration School Plan. 

e. The Zone Plan. 

d. Regular Demonstration Meeting Plan. 
A brief deseription of each of the plans as 
they were earried out follows: 

a. One Demonstration School Plan. 
One school, accessible, centrally located, 
with an able, teachable and cooperative 
teacher, was chosen as the Demonstration 
School. This school was open Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day with Monday as a weekly holiday. 

The teachers throughout the county 
were invited and urged to visit this school 
on any or all Saturdays. .\s needs arose 
the county superintendent would require 
certain teachers to attend the school at a 
given time. Regular classes, using the 
regular daily program were conducted. 


~ 


The supervisor visited this school one 
Saturday each month. Her work was pri- 
marily concerned with supervising the 
work and helping the teacher in this one 
school. 

In short, this school was a model rural 
school with regard to methods, manage- 
ment, and, so far as possible, equipment. 

The supervisor assisted the teacher by 
means of plans, correspondence, demon- 
stration teaching, personal conference, ete. 
One hour of the supervisor’s Saturday 
visit generally was devoted to a confer- 
ence with visiting teachers. 

b. Four Demonstration School Plan. 
This plan was similar to the One Demon- 
stration School Plan, except the county 
was divided into four sections and one 
school was chosen in each of the four sec- 
tions as the Demonstration school. The 
supervisor visited demonstration school A 
the first Saturday in each month, school B 
the second Saturday in each month, school 
C the third and school D the fourth. All 
of the teachers in a section were required 
to visit the school on the day of the super- 
visor’s visit and were privileged to visit 
it any other Saturday. 

The Zone Plan. A county superin- 
tendent was assisted in organizing his 
supervision according to Dr. Pittman’s 
Zone Plan and according to the plan used 
hy Miss Vivian Gaty of St. Genevieve 
County 1928-1929. The supervisor at- 
tended a group meeting and assisted in 
any way desired by the county superin- 
tendent. 
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d. Regular Demonstration Meeting Plan. 
Regular demonstration meetings were held 
in different parts of the county in the 
early part of the year. Special emphasis 
on the plans for the year were given. The 
testing program was discussed and the 
purposes -mentioned. 

The following report gives the results of 
the projects in a way that the different 
types of supervision may be compared and 
also the value of supervision in rural 
schools. 

Local conditions made it impossible to 
carry out the project in an entirely uni- 
form manner. For example, it was pos- 
sible to conduct a testing program in only 
one county having the regular demonstra- 
tion meetings. In one district in the state 
only the four demonstration school plan 
was tried. In one county assigned to the 
four demonstration school plan only three 
such schools were selected. This was a 
small county, however, so the plan was 
comparable to the four demonstration 
school plan. Two other counties not re- 
ported here used the Zone Plan of super- 
vision: one the four school demonstration 
plan; one the one school demonstration 
plan, but data from the testing program 
were not available. An additional county 
was added to the general plan. This was 
a county where a supervisor from a teach- 
ers college visited the schools of the county 
frequently giving assistance to individual 
teachers in their schools and holding group 
meetings. No attempt was made to select 
counties of equal size so there were many 
more cases in some reports than in others. 
In all probability there was considerable 
difference in the tenure and qualifications 
of teachers. Certainly there were great 
differences in the equipment of schools in 
the project. For example, one county has 
nearly 75% first class schools, another 
using the same type of supervision has but 
one approved school. 

With so many variables, it must be clear- 
ly understood that the Department does not 
consider the results of this experiment 
final nor entirely authentic, however, it is 
believed that results are fairly accurate 
and certainly indicative of what can be 
done with a group of teachers and pupils 
with supervision as a means of training in 
service and with special emphasis placed 
on some school subject or activity. 
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The counties taking part in this project 
were well distributed throughout the state 
They were: Crawford, Greene, Holt, Jack 
son, Lawrence, Lincoln, Mississippi, Polk, 
Saline and Texas. These counties are des- 
ignated in this report by number and not 
by name. 

The county superintendents participat- 
ing were J. H. Brand, L. H. Coward, Mrs. 
Mary Guilliams, L. F. Blackburn, Harry 
Moore, Mrs. Florence D. Begeman, Mrs. 
Rubye Thompson, Miss Dessa Manuel. 
Miss Florence Patterson and J. K. Con- 
noly. The supervisors conducting the work 
were Miss Cora Morris, Miss Irene O’Brien. 
Miss Mabel Hamilton and George B. John 
from the State Department of Education, 
—Miss Nora Hackley, Miss Mabel Moberly 
and R. R. Hill from the state teachers 
colleges. Special recognition of and ap- 
preciation for the untiring work and ¢o- 
operation of these supervisors in the pro- 
ject is given here. Appreciation is also 
expressed to the departments of education 
of the various teachers colleges and of 
Missouri Valley College at Marshall for 
their assistance in seoring tests and tab- 
ulating results; and to D. C. Rucker of 
the State Department of Edueation for 
combining the results and working out the 
tables published here. 

Does Supervision in Rural Schools Pay? 

From the reports of the tests given to 
the children in the supervised counties at 
the beginning of the school year and again 
about six months later an attempt has been 
made to answer two questions: (1) Does 
supervision in rural schools pay? 

An attempt has been made to evaluate 
supervision in terms of the cost of instrue- 
tion. The cost of instruction per year, per 
child, in the elementary school is taken 
from the Eightieth Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Schools, page 100. 

(2) Is one type of supervision of great- 
er value than another? 

The New Stanford Achievement Tests 
forms V and W and the National Intelli- 
gence Tests were used. 

For the benefit of the lavman who will 
read this report, an interpretation of terms 
used is here given. 

C. A.=Chronologieal age—the actual age 
of a child in years and months. 

I. Q.—Intelligence quotient, obtained from 
an intelligence test. It represents the 
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quotient obtained by dividing mental 
age hy chronological age. For ex- 
ample. if a child has mental age of 10 
vears and 3 months (123 months) and 
a chronological age of 12 vears and 
6 months his T. Q. is 1*% 59 or 82. If 
the mental age and chronological age 
is the same the T. Q. will be 100. Tf 
the mental age is greater than the C. 
A. the T. Q. will he more than 100, if 
less than the chronologieal age it will 
he less than 100. The higher the T. Q. 
the greater the intelligence indicated 
by the test. 

M. A.=Mental age—the mental ability 
of a child expressed in terms of the 
age of the average child having that 
ability. For example. if a child with 
a chronological age of 10 years shows 
a mental ability equal to that of an 
average 13-year-old child. he is said 
to have a mental age of 13 years. 

i. A.=Edueational age—the age deter- 
mined from the scores made in all 
school subjects tested. 

R. A.—Reading age.—the age determined 
from standardized test in reading. 

The plan of procedure on measurement 

of progress for the counties for which data 

is available is as follows: 

1. Select only students for whom ecom- 
plete data are available. Complete 
data would consist of 1. M. A. and 
date of test: 2. Initial FE. A. and date 
of test: 3. Final FE. A. and date of 
test: 4. Initial R. A. and date of test: 
5. Final R. A. and date of test; 6. T. 
@.: 7. C. A. 

2. Colleet data bv elasses. Let A elass 
(grades 7 and 8) constitute this study. 

5. Find the average M. A. for each of 
the counties and the number of eases 
the average is based upon for ‘‘A”’ 
elass. 

4. Find the average Initial E. A. for 
each county on same pupils. 

5. Find the average Final EF. A. for each 
county on same pupils. 

6. Find the average Tnitial R. A. for each 
eounty on same pupils. 

7. Find the average Final R. A. for each 
county on same pupils. 

8. Find the gain in each of the counties 
on both E. A. and R. A. bv subtraet- 
ing Initial average from Final aver- 


age. 





9 Make adjustment for variation in time 
hetween initial and final tests in order 
to make a direet comparison. 

10. Inelude the number of eases involved 
as the average for each county. 

11. Using the results of above stens com- 
pare the progress in the different 
counties upon the assumption that the 
technique of instruetion is responsible 
for the progress. Assume that vari- 
able factors are equally distributed in 
all counties. Analvze results in terms 
of supervision. (See Table on next 


page.) 


The total number of eases studied in the 
ten counties is 1458. This does not mean 
that only 1458 punils received benefits from 
the supervision, but that 1458 eases were 
used in the attempt to measure the results 
of the program. The ‘‘A’’ class was used, 
this ineludes both 7th and 8th grade pupils. 
In some counties there mav have been a 
greater percent of 7th grade pupils than 
Sth grade, while in other counties the ratio 
may have been reversed. This in a meas- 
ure accounts for the slight variation in 
the average chronological ages and also the 
variation in the edueational ages. 


The fact that the I. Q. in all counties is 
close to 100 indieates that the group was 
large enough to assure a well distributed 
sampling of the pupils. By reading un 
and down in any one column a compari- 
son of all ten counties may be made in any 
particular item. By reading aeross anv 
one of the eounties may be studied with 
respect to the various items. 


Conelusions— 


The study is hased on enough eases in 
most of the counties to eliminate the effect 
of extremes. There is a greater danger 
of administering intelligence tests poorly 
than edueational tests. The intelligence 
tests show the TI. Q. average to be close 
to 100. This is evidence that the group 
is either a normal group or that the groun 
is poorly measured and is abnormal. It 
is fair to assume that a selection at ran- 
dom of 1458 eases from all varts of the 
the state would constitute a fairly normal 
croup. 
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TABLE L 


The Evaluation of Supervision as Measured by a Testing Program in Tern Counties 


in Different Sections of the State, Showing Gain in Education Age. 
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4 Demonstra- 
1. 13.18 101.1 __tionSchool 240 13.33 12.07 1252 6 5.5 5 8%+_ 
2. 12.99 102.2 Zone Plan 253 13.28 12.14 12.99 6 10.2 4.2 70% 
3. 13.43 96.0 Zone Plan 237 12.9 12.04 13.18 6 13.68 7.68 128% _ 
4Dem. - 
4. 12.69 95.79 School Plan 124 12.26 11.614+ 12.944+ 6 1596 9.96 166% 
1 Demon- 
stration 
5. 13.48 98. School Plan 118 13.21 12.28 13.319 6 12.46 6.46 107.6% 
Regular 
Demonstra- 
6. 12.69 98.32+ tion Meeting 105 12.48 12.33 13.48 6 13.8 7.8 130% 
4 Dem. 
2 13.19 98. School Plan 89 1337 11.24 12.86 6 18.24 12.24 204% 
4 Dem. 
8.13.13 93.55 School Plan 63 12.29 12.09 12.93 4 10.08 6.08 152% 
School 
Visitation 
9, 13.28 93.9 Suggestions 27 12.47 12.41 13.45 6 12.48 6.48 108% 





1 Dem. 


10. 13.14 97.7 School Plan 202 12.9 


12.2 14.47 6 15.2 9.2 153.3% 





Table I reads as follows: take for example County No. 2. The average C. A. is 13.18 


year. The average I. Q. for the pupils is 102.2. 


supervision used in county No. 2 was the zone plan. 
The average mental age of these pupils is 13.28. The 


mine the value of supervision is 253. 
average educational age at the beginning of the 
age 6 months later is 12.99 years. 
normal progress is 4.2 months. 


The actual 
The percent of gain more than normal is 70. This indicates 


The second column shows that the type of 


The number of cases used to deter- 


The final educational! 


program is 12.14 years. 
10.2.. The gain over 


gain in months is 


that the advancements educationally in this countv is 70% more than could have been ex- 


pected under the usual plan of instruction. 


program was just about one year less than the chronological age. 


struction had been equal to that which was 


the educational age would have been far above the chronological age. 


The educational age up to the time of this 
If the preceding in- 
given during the supervisory program then 
This is evidence that 


the plan used in measuring the results is fairly ‘reliable and that the testing program is 


valid. 


The reliabilitv of the educational tests 
then can he expected to be at least as 
high as that of the intelligence tests. 

The edueational advaneement over a 
period of approximately 6 months aver- 
ages 12.76 months or over twice the normal 
crowth. 

The advancement in reading age over 
the same neriod averages 11.35 months or 
nearly twice the normal advancement. 

The approximate value in dollars and 
eents per pupil is $37.36. The anproxi- 
mate value in dollars and cents for the 
1458 pupils is $54,470.88. Tf all pupils 


in the counties studied had been ineluded 
the actual value in dollars and cents of 
supervision would have been much greater 

There does not seem to he anv partien- 
lar type of supervision that stands out 
above the others with respect to improve 
ment of edueational age and reading age 

The greatest gain in reading age was 
brought about in the four demonstration 
school plan. 

Tt seems fair to that there 
are many factors involved which cannot be 
inelnded in this report that play a prin- 
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TABLE II. Progress Made in Reading in Ten Counties of the State in Which Different 
Types of Supervision Were Used. 
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4 Demonstration 
1 101.1 School Plan 240 13.33 11.9 13.26 6 16.32 +172% 
2. 102.2 Zone Plan 253 13.28 12.23 13.10 6 10.44 +74% 
3 96.0 Zone Plan 237 —«:12.9 12.00 13.12 6 13.44  +124% 
4 Dem. 
4. 95.79 School 124 12.26 12.12 12.95 6 9.96 +66% 
1 Dem. 
5. 98.0 School Plan 118 13.21 12.39 13.33 6 11.28 +88% 
Regular 
Demonstration 
6. 98.32 Meeting 105 12.48 12.67 13.53 6 10.32 +72% 
4 Dem. 
_ 7, 93.0 School Plan 89 12.27 11.74 12.84 6 13.2 +120% 
4 Dem. 
8. 93.55 Schoci Plan 63 12.29 12.18 12.71+ 4 6.36 +59% 
School 
Visitation 
9. 93.9 & Suggestion 27 12.47 11.79 12.73 § 11.28 +88% 
1 Dem. : 
10. 97.7 School 202 12.9 12.19 13.096 6 10.87 81% 





Table IT reads as follows: County No. 1, whose average I. Q. is 101.1, used the 4 demon- 
stration type of supervision. The number of cases studied is 240. The average mental age 
is 13.33 years. The initial reading age is 11.9 years. The final reading age 6 months later 
is 13.26 years. Actual gain in months is 16.82. The per cent of gain after subtracting the 
normal expected gain of 6 months is 172%. 

County No. 1 on this table corresponds to county No. 1 of Table 1. It is possible then 
to study the educational age progress and the reading age progress of the same county 
since, in all cases, the counties have the same identification number in all tables. 


rABLE III. The Value of Supervision Based on 1458 A Class Pupils in Ten Counties in 
Different Sections of the State. | 








Number Total number of monthsAverage growth per Average gain per pupil 
Cases Grades Educational growth child in months in months above normal 
gain h 
1458 7&8 16,519.54 11.338+ 


Total number of months Average No. of 
attended by all individ-months spent in 


uals. school during 
supervision pro- 
gram 
1458 7&8 8622 5.9 


Total number of months 
gained by use of plan 5.438+ 
7897.54 
Table 3 reads as follows: 
The total number of individuals studied in drawing our conclusions in this table is 
1458. They were all in grades 7 and 8. The total educational growth in months for the 1458 
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is 16,519.54 or an average of 11.33+ months 


months in school during this study of the 1458 is 
will be seen that there is an average gain of 


per individual therefore is 5.9. Thus _ it 


5.43+ months per individual, more than the number of months he was in school. 
as would be expected in this length of time. 


average of almost twice as much progress 
rABLE IV. Approximate Value of Supervis 
struction in Missouri Schools. 


ory 
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number of 
of months 


The 


actual 


gain per individual. 
number 


29% \ vere 
Sel « 4 
86 The average 


This is an 


Program Based on Average Cost of In- 

















* Average cost per child for a year’s instruction in Missouri’s schools 7 $61.95 
Average cost per child for instruction for one month in Missouri’s 
ey I wc ineuing die Sam eh wake ean 6.88 
Value of the educational growth per child over the period of super- 
ee OE SE errr rr rer ere err errr 77.95 
Average cost per child for instruction over the period of supervision 
(5.9 months @ $6.88) (Taken from Table 3) ..................008- 40.59 
Approximate value of supervisor program per child 37.36 





Approximate value of supervisory program for 1458 pupils 


54,470.88 





Table 4 reads as follows: The average cost per child, for a year’s instruction in Mis 


souri’s schools is $61.95.* The average cost 
Missouri’s schools, based on 9 months is $6.88. 


over the period of supervision is 11.33 months @ $6.88 per month or $77.95. 


per child for instruction for one month in 


The value of the educational growth per child 


The average 


cost per child for instruction over the period of supervision (5.9 months @ $6.88) is $40.59 


Approximate value of supervisory program per child then is $37.36. 


The approximate valu 


in dollars and cents of the supervisory program for the pupils studied is $54,470.88. 
*Figures are taken from Eightieth Annual Report of State Superintendent of Schools, 


page 100. 


TABLE V. Different 


A comparison of the 
Types of Supervision. 





Number of 























Counties Type of Supervision Gain in Months 
Involved ms 
Education- 
al Age Reading Age 
10 Average of all types 
in 10 eounties 12.76 11.35 
4 4 demonstration school 
vlan 12.44 11.46 
2 Zone plan 11.94 11.94 
2 1 demonstration school 
— plan 13.81 11.07 
1 Regular demonstration 
plan 13.8 10.32 
1 School visitation plan 12.48 11.28 





Table 5 reads: The average of ten counties 
including all tynes of supervision in educa- 
tional age gain is 12.76 months. The gain in 


reading measured in months is 11.35. 
The average length of time that 


supervisory programs were actually going on 
or the amount of time that elapsed between 
the initial and final tests was approximate], 
6 months. 


thes« 


cipal part in determining the type of su 
pervision to use. 

Recommendations: 1. That more studies 
and more complete ones of this type he 
made in order to determine the actual 
value of supervision. 2. That those eon 
cerned with the edueational program in 
Missouri turn their attention and energies 
toward providing adequate supervision for 
rural schools. 


HOW STATE OBJECTIVES ARE CARRIED OUT 


It will be remembered that one of the 
objectives for the vear was ‘‘ An inereased 
appreciation of art’’. The two articles 
which follow indicate worthwhile projects 


in this field. 
A Vitalized Art Exhibit. 

How many of the following questions can 

you answer? 
What picture is greatest in compositions? 

2. What is meant by compositions? Who 
was the artist, his nationality and what 
century ? 
What is a fresco? 
What is classic art? 
What is romantic art? 


i) 


What is art of individuality? 

7. What nation was first to paint landscapes 
and marines? 

8. Who was the greatest painter of marines 

9 


13 


in England ? 
Who was the greatest marine painter in 
America? 


10. What Frenchman excelled in landscapes? 

11. How many pictures of the artist? 

12. What noted American landscape artist re- 
ceived inspiration from the French artist ? 

13. Name a religious picture. 

14. Name a painter of animal pictures. 

15. Name a Dutch interior picture. 

16. Name a picture by an English Georgian 


artist. 
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17. Name a Spanish artist and one of his 
pictures. 

18. Name the most recent school of American 
art. 

19. Where in the body is the Archilles tendon. 

Seventy-five grade pupils of the Albany, 
Missouri publie schools made a_ perfect 
score, many others missed only one or two 
questions at the close of a recent art ex- 
hibit sponsored by Superintendent D. V. 
Culp and his corps of teachers. 

The Exhibit proved to be a community 
enterprise as well. The Colonial Art Ex- 
hibit from the Colonial Art Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. was obtained for one week. 
The exhibit contained copies of master- 
pieces by the great masters. Mueh of the 
sueeess of the exhibit was due to placing 
the teaching of the pictures and the ar- 
rangement of the exhibit under the diree- 
tion of Mrs. W. T. Martin of Albany. 
artist. musician and community worker. 
Mrs. Martin talked to each of the grades 
separately, one period (40 minutes) each 
day. From three o’cloek in the afternoon 
the exhibit was open to the various organ- 
izations of the town: the Eastern Star, D. 
A. R., Ladies Literary Club, P. E. O.. 
Ladies Auxiliary to the County Medieal 
Association, and others. A high school 
history elass which was stnudving The Ren- 
aissance traced the steps in art develop- 
ment beginning with The Last Supper. 

Pietures were studied under such ¢lassi- 
fieations as: periods in history. pietures of 
animals, religious subjects. the elassie age. 
the romantic age, landscape. marine scenes. 
pictures of children, mythology. 

Some exeerpts from Mrs. Martin’s lee 
tures follow. 

‘*Pictures are painted to teach, to 
preach, to warn, to tell stories and record 
events.”’ 

In studying the art of Europe we study 
the art of the Orient, for all European art 
was influenced by the Far East. 

The first art of Europe was under mon 
astie institutions. This art was infected 
with the mystic spirit. 

The Netherlands and Dutch turned away 
from the spiritual idealism to the more 
humanistic realism and set the pace for 
all modernism. 

England reached 
eighteenth century. 

The first foreign influence of American 


her heieht in the 


art was from the Georgian School in Eng 
land. 

The intluenee of Japanese art was felt 
from 15803,—more harmony of tone, more 
delicacy, more culture. 

‘‘All noble art is an effort to express 
God.’’ 

In addition to the information, inspira- 
tion and increased love and appreciation 
of art which the exhibit brought to the 
teachers and pupils of the school and mem- 
hers of the community, there is now in 
each grade room and in the high 
a lovely picture, a copy of a masterpiece 
as a constant reminder of a worthwhile 


project in the form of an art exhibit. 
M Supervisor in Southwest Missouri 
and a group of teachers from South- 
west Missouri have worked out the follow- 
ing study unit on ‘‘Old Tronsides’’, a 
picture which was presented to every rural 
school in the state last year by State 
Superintendent Charles A. Lee. 


Project: “OLD IRONSIDES” 

Aim: To lead children to locate the center of 
interest which is the name of the picture. 
Procedure: After the children have had an 

opportunity to observe the picture guide 
them to an appreciation of it by using the 
following questions. 

I. Name six to twelve actions or movements 
you can imagine you see or feel. Men- 
tion the most important ones first and 
others in order of importance. 

I! Order of responses children should 
give: 

(1) Ship moving toward us and “heel- 
ing over” in the wind. (Let some 
child stand on heels to show how 
ship is moving, thus developing 
imagination). 

(2) Or ship sailing East or West be- 
cause of sun on sails. 

(3) People climbing or walking on the 
ship or soldiers marching. 

(4) Might be hoisting or lowering flag. 

(5) Flag waving in the wind. 

(6) Pennants waving. 


school 


ISS CORA MORRIS, Rural School 


(7) See a signal made by use of 
pennant. 
(8) Sails “full of wind”. 


(9) Little ship moving in similar 
manner. 
(10) Water rolling, surging, rushing 


and lashing against the ship. 
(11) Clouds moving rapidly. 
(12) Birds flying. 

II. Name six or eight sounds, 
voices you can imagine you hear. 
ers in order. 
tion most important ones first, and oth- 


noises or 
Men- 
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I. Order of 
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responses children’ should 

mention: 

(1) Officers roaring out orders. 

(2) People singing or talking. 

(3) Soldiers giving salute to flag. 

(4) Bells ringing out time of day or 
giving signals. 

(5) Roar of cannons or guns. 

(6) Fog horn (if bad weather). 

(7) Drumming sound of sails. 

(8) 


Pennant and flag snapping in the 
(9) Flopping of sails. 


breeze. 
(10) Waves dashing, splashing, 
swishing against the ship. 
Cry or call of the sea birds. 
Whistle of wind in sails. 


and 


(11) 
(12) 


III. Give many reasons why “OLD IRON- 
SIDES” is a memorial of a proud period 
in American History. 

I! Reasons children may give: 


(1) 1797—Built and launched. 

(2) 1812—Under command of Capt. 
Isaac Hull defeated many British 
ships. When defeated “Java” 
she was in sport dubbed “OLD 

‘ JTRONSIDES”. 

(3) 1830—Was 

worthy and 

stroyed. 

1833—Oliver W. Holmes wrote 
poem, “OLD IRONSIDES” in 
which he says—“Oh, better that 
ete—should sink beneath .the 
waves”. The vessel was rebuilt. 

1855-1877, Was used occasionally. 

1897—(100 yrs. after launched) 

was drydocked and repaired in 

Charlestown Navy Yards _ just 

outside of Boston. 

(7) 1927—Was taken back to Boston 

to be refitted or rebuilt by pennies 

contributed by children through- 
out the nation. ($650,000 of 
pennies). 
1927-1930—As looks in Charles- 
town Naval Yards when painted 
by American Artist, Gordon Grant. 


considered unsea- 
ordered to be de- 


(4) 





~~ 
oo 
—~— 


(8) 


’. Related Activities. 
. Locate Boston and Charlestown Naval 


Yards. 


. Reread account of War of 1812. 
. Study poem, “Old Ironsides”. 


(Elson 
Reader, 7, page 458). 


. Poems which will add to the sea en- 


vironment. 


(1) “The Sea’—Elson Reader, 6, 
page 68. 
(2) “Inchcape Rock” by _ Robert 


Southly—Poetry Book. 
“Wreck of Hesperus” 

“Where go the Boats” 
“Sentinals of the Sea’ 
“The Ship” 

“Boats Sail on the River” 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) “My Bed is a Boat” 
(9) “The Bold Sea Rover” 


5. Correlated Music. 


(1) Victor Record—22013—Patriotic 
Sailing Song, page 118, Golden 
Book Favorite Songs. 

(3) 

(4) Columbia the Gem of the Ocean 
in 1798. 
in 1814 by F. Scott Key, during 

the War of 1812). 


March Medley. 
(2) 

Row, Row, your Boat. 
(5) Star Spangled Banner (Written 
(6) Capital Ship, page 94. 


6. Correlated Picture Study. 


-. Fold sail boats. 


. Teach pledge to Flag. 


(1) “Fighting Temeraire” (Tam’-a’ 
rar) 

(2) “The Look Out—All’s Well” by 
Homer (The ship’s watchman 
giving messages that no danger 
is in sight. He’s called the 


ship’s “lookout”. At the end of 
every half-hour, if everything 
seems safe he cries in a loud 
voice, “All’s Well.” 
(3) “Fog Warning” by Homer. 
(4) “Children of the Sea” by Israels 
(5) “The Helping Hand” by Renouf. 
(6) “End of the Pier” by Albright. 
(7) “A boy Sailing a Boat” by Israels 
(8) “Eight Bells” by Homer. 
(9) “Out for a Sail” 
(10) “Return of Mayflower” by 
Boughton. 
(11) “Grace Darling and Her Father”. 
(12) “Embarkment of the Pilgrims”. 


7. Correlated Ship Study. 


(1) “Pinto’’, and “Santa 
Maria”. 
“Clermont” built by Robert Ful- 


ton in 1807. 


“Nina”, 


(2) 


(3) The “Leviathan”, 
. Make Collection of Pictures of Marine 
Scenes. 
9. Study Development of Boats from 


Egyptian to Present Day. 


. Make crayon drawings of ships on the 


the sea—some near and others far 
away. 

Make boats of paper 
or cardboard. 

(See State 
Course of Study, page 457). 


. Make a silhouette of a boat against a 


sunset sky. 


. Find other pictures of boats showing 


them at sunrise, mid-day and in moon- 
light. 


V. References. 


World Book. 

American Histories. 

Popular Mechanics, Oct. 1930. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Normal Instruction and Primary 
Plans, Sept. 1930. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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A CRITICISM OF THE STATE ATHLETIC 
ORGANIZATION 


By G. S. WATTLES 


QUESTION I would like to see dis- 

cussed by the schoolmen of Missouri 

is this: ‘‘Is the administration of the 
affairs of the Missouri High School Ath- 
letie Association as now organized satis- 
factory - 

My vote on this question would be a 
long, loud no. 

It is not my intention to heap any per- 
sonal criticism on those in charge of the 
Association. They are merely the victims 
of a clumsy system. No one could ad- 
minister the Association, as at present 
constituted, better than they. There is 
nothing wrong with the members of the 
lsoard of Control. The thing that appears 
to me to be wrong is the present method 
of administering the affairs of the <As- 
sociation. It appears impossible for the 
board of Control to go into the merits 
if many of the questions that are brought 
to their attention. The members of the 
Board are seattered all over the state. 


In 142 places in Missouri 





In 1600 places in the United States 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


Among Missouri's schools using this new correlated course are 


GINN AND COMPANY 2301 PRAIRIE 


Between the meetings of the Board it 
seems that the Secretary is authorized 
to make rulings. By the time a question 
ean be brought to the attention of the 
Board a playing season may be nearly 
over. 

To illustrate: a school in the South 
Central Association secured a basket ball 
player that the other schools in the As- 
sociation regarded ineligible. At a meet- 
ing of the representatives of the schools 
in this group it was decided that, from 
the evidence at hand, the player was not 
eligible. The action of the South Central 
was set at nought by a ruling of Mr. Carl 
Burris which allowed the boy to play. The 
action of Mr. Burris brought a protest 
from some of the parties interested. Fol- 
lowing the protests, the Board of Control 
held a meeting and handed out a decision 
that the boy was ineligible. Following 
this decision came word from Mr. Burris 
that the boy had become eligible owing 


RUGG’S 


JEFFERSON CITY MOBERLY ST. JOSEPH SEDALIA 
KIRKSVILLE NEVADA SPRINGFIELD AURORA | 
MARSHAL | RICHMOND CARTHAGE BOONVILLE 
MEXICO WEBB CITY CHILLICOTHE ELDON 

MONETT WEBSTER GROVES LEXINGTON DEXTER | 
NEOSHO CAPE GIRARDEAU MACON ELVINS 
UNIVERSITY CITY — (Teachers College) ROLLA LAMAR 


AVE., CHICAGO 
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to the fact that a guardian had been ap- 
pointed for him. The first decision was 
given on January 6. The action of the 
Board of Control was under date of Jan- 
uary 24. The guardian was appointed 
January 29. Thus from January 6 to 
January 29 three different rulings were 
made on the same boy. Due to the clumsy 
method of transacting business, not an 
interested person in the Association knew 
of the meeting of the Board of Control. 
As a result, neither Mr. Burris nor the 
Board have had opportunity to go into 
the merits of the ease or to hear the argu- 
ments on either side. It is true by 
putting up a deposit of $15.00 anyone can 
get a meeting of the Board. That, at the 
very best, is a time killing, distressing 
method of expediting business. 

Not long since I heard it rumored that 
a number of schools were planning a 
secession movement because of dissatis- 
faction with the present system by which 
the State Association is administered. 
Such a movement, once started, would 
probably spread rapidly. The result 
would be a readjustment of affairs. 

Thus far it appears that all I have said 
has been in the spirit of destructive crit- 
icism. Now let me attempt to become con- 
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structive. First; [I would decentralize 
the control of the Athletic Association. 
Rather than a State Board of Control. 
organize on the basis of the Teachers (ol. 
lege districts, with a director for each 
rather than a board. Provide for the 
election for the district direetor by the 
member schools. Allow each Association 
in the district to administer its own af- 
fairs relative to the eligibility of players, 
but giving the director appellate juris- 
diction in the event a school should not 
be satisfied with the ruling of the loea! 
association. 

Second, I would provide for a legisla 
tive committee whose provinee would be 
the proposing and adopting of rules and 
regulations for the control of its district. 
The details of the meetings of this eon 
mittee to be worked out. 

Third, I would give the director abso 
lute authority to decide all matters 
brought before him. 

I admit that the above proposition is 
far from perfect. I realize that the plan | 
have submitted is open to eriticism. But 
it may be a beginning of doing away wit! 
the present antiquated and muddled 
method of dispatching the business of the 
State Athletie Association. 


TRAVEL AND SUPERVISED STUDY 


RAVEL LONG has been reeognized 

as an especially broadening in- 

fiuenee, particularly for teachers, 
and, it aequires additional educational 
value when combined with study under 
the direction of specialists. An oppor- 
tunity for travel in connection with super- 
vised instruction is offered each summer 
by the Geography Department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, with eredit award to 
students who enroll. 

Two field courses are scheduled for the 
summer of 1931. The first, in June and 
July during the regular Summer Session, 
will take the field party to the Pacifie 
Northwest and will permit personal 
study of geographie conditions in typi- 
eal areas in several regions. Opportu- 
nity will be given to observe at first hand 
many kinds of agriculture such as herd- 
ing, irrigation farming, fruit growing, 


extensive wheat production, and dairying, 
and also other occupations such as fishing. 
mining, lumbering, manufacturing, the 
tourist industry, and port activities. 
Twelve western states and British Co 
lumbia are ineluded in the itinerary. 
whieh will take the field party through 
not only a very productive part of the 
continent but will offer opportunity to 
view some of the scenic wonders of Amer- 
ica ineluding Yellowstone, Grand Teton, 
and Yosemite national parks, the Oregon 
Caves, and the California Petrified For 
est. Among the cities along the route are 
Pueblo, Denver, Laramie, Salt Lake City. 
Sacramento, Mereed, Oakland and San 
Franeiseo and such centers in the North 


west as Portland, Longview. Seattle. 
Vaneouver, Wenatehee, Spokane = and 
Butte. 


Of especial interest among the many 
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industries of the Northwest are the 
world’s greatest lumber mill at Long- 
the chiek hatchery at Petaluma 
with an annual average production of 
8,000,000 White Leghorns. the linen mills 
in Oregon, pottery making in Colorado 
salmon eanning along the Pa- 
cifie, and the deep copper mines at Butte. 

Eight hours university credit may be 
earned by students enrolling for this 
course, Which will be under the direction 
of Leslie Fahrner of the ¢ ings ig De- 
partment, who was in charge of the Uni- 
versity’s field course in the Southwest 
last summer. <A transcontinental motor 
bus will be used, and meals will be ob- 
tained at hotels and restaurants, night 
stops being made at good hotels. 

The second of the field courses, in the 
St. Lawrence region and Middle Atlantie 
states, will be offered in August follow- 
ing the close of the summer session of 
the University. Students who attend the 
regular summer session may. by enroll- 
ing in the August field earn 
twelve hours during the summer. More 
than half of the students enrolled for 
the geography course in the Southwest 
last August had enrolled in = sum- 
mer school at Columbia or Rolla. 

Inasmuch as the northeastern part of 
the United States differs markedly from 
the northwestern region, the two field 
courses will offer contrasting studies for 
geography students. Manufaeturing and 
eommeree are much more important in 
the East, and the field course members will 
have opportunities to study some of the 
great industries such as automobile mak- 
ing, textiles, iron and steel, and great 
orean ports. 

Six days will be spent in Canada, par- 
ticularly in the most progressive and most 
densely populated part of that Common 
wealth. Special studies will be made of 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, and Montreal. 

After leaving Canada the field 
will journey southward through New 
England and the Middle Atlantic states 
as far south as Washington, the national 
capital. En route through this part of 
the country side trips will be made to 
points of special geographical and histor 
ical interest. The itinerary provides for 
about two days each in the metropolitan 
of New York and Philadelphia, 
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On this low cost 8,500 mile circle tour 
Around and Across America, including 
New York and 


California 


3000 miles across the country from coast to coast! 





One mile is pretty much like another! 200 good- 
sized cities—all, more or less, on the same pattern. 
Why not get off Main Street for 13 glorious days 
when you travel between New Y ork and California? 
Drop into Havana, the Caribbean’s capital of 
pleasure . go through the stupendous Panama 
Canal ... hold your breath at the beauty of 
tropical skies! 
a sailings by new. electric liners— 
California. Virginia and Pennsylvania — the 
largest. fastest. finest ships in inter- coastal service. 
Comfortable. convenient. economic al arrangements 
for family parties. 


REDUCED 
Effective westbound April 1; 


Ask about special Water and Rail round trips to 
California from home town back to home town. 


SUMMER FARES 
Eustbound April 16. 





Ideal Connections—National 
Education Association 
Convention 
June 28—July 4 
Round Trip 


One was rail 


HAVANA POURS-— 
9-day all expense in 
clusivetoursto Havana 
and return by Panama 
Pacific Liner 
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Apply to 1100 Locust St.. St. Lous, 
rized S. S. or R. R. agents. 
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thus affording opportunity to view great 
commercial establishments, port facilities, 
and sites of especial historic interest. 

The return to Columbia will be by the 
National Old Trails route across the Ap- 
palachians and then through parts of the 
agricultural and industrial areas of the 
middle eastern states. The famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky will be in- 
eluded in the itinerary. 

Niagara Falls, New York City, Wash- 
ington and Mt. Vernon offer opportunity 
for sight-seeing as well as serious study. 
Many points of historieal interest lie 
along the route to be followed by the big 
busses. 

Prof. Sam T. Bratton and Prof. John 
@. Adams will be in charge of the geog- 
raphy field course in the northeastern 
states. It is expected that several busses 
will need to be chartered for this trip 
because it will be held at the time most 
convenient for many people. Several 
who took the western trip last vear have 


THE UNUSUAL THAT 


OUR MILES North of the otd town 
of Ste. Genevieve. by the side of the 


road that leads toward the White 
sand landing stands a country school 
house whieh will attract more than a 


passing glance from the casual traveller 
Its neatly painted exterior, its well 
sodded lawn, its trees lending an attrae- 
tive background but so placed as to leave 
free ground for play; the sereens on the 
windows, the play ground equipment, the 
neat and well placed walks—these might 
elicit from the close observer that here is 
a school which reflects the good citizen- 
ship of the community. 

But the interesting, the unusual fact 
about this school is the teacher. She 
came to the school as its teacher thirty- 
six years ago and ‘‘Ne’er has changed 
nor wished to change her place’’. The 
voungest child who came to her for in- 
struction back in the middle of the last 
decade of the 19th century is now well 
into his forties and the oldest has passed 
the first years of his fifties. People who 
are now parents and grand-parents have 
been her students. 
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made arrangements to study in the east 
this vear. 

These geography field courses are 
sponsored by the University of Missouri 
and are run on a non-profit basis, thus 
keeping the cost to the minimum that will 
assure comfort. Each course is aceredited 
by the university, and credits may be 
transferred to other schools. Some of the 
members of last vear’s field course had 
never been students of the University of 
Missouri. Qne member of the party lives 
in New Hampshire and another is a teach 
er in Minnesota. 

Teachers and others who enroll for tl 
reography field courses undoubtedly will 
reeeive full value for the money spent 
Every member of last vear’s party has 
expressed himself as having received 
great educational benefit and as having 
had a wonderful vacation trip as well. 

Folders describing these trips may be 
obtained from Prof. Sam TT. Bratton, 
102 Swallow Tall, Columbia, Mo. 


SHOULD BE COMMON 


The name of this unusual teacher is 
Miss Camilla Dupont and the unusu: 
school is known as the Kehl School. 











Of course one will not be surprised 
that such a teacher in such a community 
will have a school that ranks high in its 
standards of scholarship and equipment, 
here teacher and patrons who 
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have taken their responsibilities to the 
children seriously. School to them has 
not meant merely a a job for a teacher 
and a perfunetory function for the eom- 
munitv—it has meant a place where chil- 
dren live and grow, an institution which 
has as its function the production of high 
type eitizens. With this sort of a con- 
ception of a school, petty bickerings, 
neighborhood jealousies and personal am- 
hitions have not been allowed to inter- 
fere with the main purpose. A few cents 
saved on the tax levy has not loomed 
larger in the eves of the school board than 
the health and opportunity of the elil- 
dren henee, sereens, sanitary heating, 
good water supply, playground equip- 
ment, library. maps, pictures, and other 
necessary equipment have been supplied. 

Kehl is a school worth stopping to look 
at. Miss Dupont is a teacher worth be- 
eoming aequainted with. Thirty-six vears 
ago she had found her life work. Thirty- 
six vears ago Kehl district had found its 
teacher. For thirty-six vears thev have 
worked together at a happy task, and 
now they furnish to thousands of other 
teachers and communities what ought to 
he an ideal for them. 
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CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., 
HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 


4 


Leave St. Louis June 15 and 22d, 1931. 


*36."" 


The greatest opportunity ever presented 
Missouri Teachers or students. 

Enjoy the trip over the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, along the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
and f llow the historic Potomac River over 
150 miles—the historic and _ picturesque 
route to our Nation's Capital. 

TLese Pilgrimages are under the direection 
and leadership of Frank L. Eversull, Prin- 
cipal of East St. Louis High School, assisted 
by Mrs. Eversull, also a teacher.—Chaper- 
ons provided for school students. 

For detailed itinerary and 
write 


FIVE DAYS 
ALL EXPENSE 
via B& OR. R. 


reservations 


FRANK L. EVERSULL, 
1465A COLLEGE AVE.. 
FAST ST. Louts. IL! 
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furnished reception lobby. 








Columbia’s Finest Apartment Building 
Available for Teachers Attending 
Summer Session. 


Two blocks from University Campus. 
three rooms—efficiencv type. 
Each apartment has Private Bath and Kitchenette. 
Halls and Stairway heavily carpeted. Handsomely 


One, two or 
Completely furnished. 


BRING YOUR FAMILY TO COLUMBIA 
THIS SUMMER 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES FOR SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION. 


For full information address 


THE BELVEDERE 


110 Metropolitan Bldg., Columbia, Missouri. 
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THE 


Scenic Way 


to the 


N. E. A. 


CONVENTION 
LOS ANGELES 
June 28 - July 4, 1931 


Convenient Service for Missouri 
Delegates 
The SCENIC LIMITED 


Ly. St. Louis 7 2:02 pm Sun. 
Ly. Kansas City—— _.9:25 pm Sun. 
Ar. Pueblo___~- _2:15 pm Mon. 


Ar. Salt Lake City___ _..8:30 am Tue. 
Lv. Salt Lake City_____11:00 am Tue. 
Ar. Los Angeles___-—- 8:30 am Wed. 


Drawing Room--Compartment Observation 
Sleepers--Chair Cars and Coaches--Dining 
Car Service for all Meals. 


The SUNSHINE SPECIAL 


Lv. St. Louis__._.____---6:30 pm Sun. 
Ar. Dallas____________12:25 pm Mon. 
Ar. Ft. Worth______-__-1:25 pm Mon. 


SS § eae 7:45 am Tue. 
Lv. Bi Pase.._....._...9:4) am Tue. 
Ar. Los Angeles_____-_-~- 8:25 am Wed. 


DeLuxe Parlor Observation Car (Bath, 
Barber, Valet, Fountain Service) Drawing 
Room--Compartment Sleepers-- Chair Cars 
and Coaches--Dining Car Service for all 
Meals. 

For reservations and complete information 
see nearest Missouri Pacific Lines representa- 
tive or write— 


A. D. Bell 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 








“A Service Institution” 


AND COMMUNITY 


STUDENTS WRITE HISTORY OF 
WELLSTON HIGH SCHOOL 


HE HISTORY of Wellston High School is 

the title of a series of four short articles 

written by students of the Wellston 
School arid published in the School Times, a 
weekly feature of the St. Louis Times. 

According to these articles, which divide 
the history into four periods, the first period 
extending from 1906 to 1915, the Wellston 
high school was established in 1906, being the 
third such school in the county. Kirkwood 
and Ferguson communities which could then 
boast of high schools was each too far away 
to accommodate the rapidly growing demands 
for high school education from the products 
of the three elementary schools of Wellston. 
The new high school was established in a one 
room house on the rear of the lot which now 
contains tue Central School on Ella Avenue. 
Miss Lucy Rudasill was the only teacher and 
school opened with eighteen punils. The first 
graduating exercises were held in May 1911 
The class had four members, three girls and 
a boy. In the meantime, the school had 
grown until it demanded larger quarters which 
had been found in the basement of the Wells- 
mar School. 

The second period bears the dates 1915- 
1924. In 1914 a bond issue of $40,000 had 
been nassed, after two trials, resulting in a 
new building to relieve the congestion in the 
Wellsmar School and to house the high schoo! 














For Primary Grades 


THE 
NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By PAUL GREY EDWARDS 
Supervisor of Science. Chicazo Public Schools 


| 
| 
and | 

JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” “The Gay | 
Kitchen.” ete | 

| 

| 

| 


Lavishly illustrated in color 
Rook I - OUTDOOR LAND - 72c 
Rook Tl - THE OUTMOOR PLAYHOUSE - 7c 
Book Tl - THE O'ITDOOR WORLD - = 8&8 
For Grades I, IIT, and III respectively 


A SERIES PLANNED: 





To meet the usual courses of study . To sug- | 
gest abundant and continuing activities in nature- \} 
study and elementary science. i] 


A SERIES BASED UPON | 


Examination and comparison of all State courses || 
of study and of many city courses of study. .. . | 
Modern classroom methods. attractively nresented \| 
...A lively and animated approach. with numer- 1] 
ous and beautiful illnstrations—the best means of 
awakening real child-interest. 


LITTLE. BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 














221 E. 20th St., Chicago | 
| 
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It was constructed at 6240 Ella Avenue and cipal. The new building gave opportunity for 
is now used as a junior high school building. the expansion of the curriculum, and manual 


In February 1915, amid much enthusiasm, a 
aundred high school students entered this 
building with Miss Louise Hicks as their prin- added to the courses. The first class graduat- 


training, home economics, art and music were 








HUNTER AND WHITMAN'S 


PROBLEMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


Cloth, 12mo, 688 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.72. 


Each unit begins with a two-color picture with thought-provoking 
introductory survey questions. 


The preview starts the pupil off in an interesting anecdotal way 
with the work of each unit. 


The exercises provided for the pupil cover all kinds of interesting 
work for the schoolroom and the home. 


The book is unusually rich in the character and the completeness 
of its teaching devices. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL - - Now Ready $1.00 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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TRESSLER’S 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


| A complete high school course in 
a two-book or a four-book series. 


| 
| Adopted in 10 of the 15 largest 
cities in the United States. 


NEw YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO BUFFALO 
WASHINGTON MINNEAPOLIS 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 





1815 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











| 
| 














ARITHMETIC NEWS 


Do you know— 

1. What publisher brought from the 
press two different arithmetic series 
in 1930? 

2. That both these series are made to 
appeal to front rank educators? 

3. That one of these series is organ- 
ized on the graded plan of instruc- 
tion, and the other on the unit 
plan? 

4, That each series has complete test- 
ing and remedial practice features 
and that no work books are 
needed ? 

Let me tell you— 
That the two series are: 
Clark-Otis-Hatton: 
MODERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


organized on the graded plan 
grades 1 to 8 inclusive 


Washburne: 
INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC 
organized on the unit plan 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive 


Let me also tell you— 
That these arithmetics are published by 


Wor_Lp Book CoMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
E. E. Morton, Missouri Representative 
203 N. Meramec, Clayton, Missouri 

















ing in this building numbered only eight stu- 
dents. 

Growing population and increasing demands 
for education made these quarters soon too 
small. In 1919 the organization of a junior 
high school again forced the question of new 
quarters to the front. 

The third period from 1924 to the present 
has witnessed expansion undreamed of in the 
earlier days. By March 1925 the growing 
high school had been housed in a new $125,- 
000 house. With a faculty at present of fif- 
teen teachers, a modern curriculum, an ath- 
letic field and a student body using all the 
facilities to their capacity, Wellston faces the 
future with confidence in its ability to meet 
its demands. 

It is noted that this expansion has divided 
itself into nine year periods and with pro- 
phetic vision, Wellston is planning another 
pansion to meet accumulating needs. By 1933 
they expect to occupy the proposed building 
pictured above. 

During all this time Superintendent Ernest 
F. Bush has been at the helm of the ship of 
education at Wellston, guiding it sanely on 
the sea of public opinion and making the 
journey pleasant and helpful for the thousands 
of young citizens who have during this time 
been aboard the ship of which he is still the 
trusted captain. To few superintendents | 
a longer veriod of service in a growing com- 
munity been given, and few have merited and 
possessed greater confidence at the hands of 
the public. 


MANY MORE NEGROES SEEK HIGH 
SCHOOL TRAINING 


Education appears to be growing in popu- 
larity among the negroes. Members of this 
race: residing in 18 Southern States where 
separate records are kept for white and negr 
schools are found to be taking more advan- 
tage of opportunities offered to advance their 
learning today than they did 10 years ago. 

Negro high school enrollment has increased 
177.8 per cent during the decade, according 
to the findings of a statistical study announced 
by the Office of Education. An advance of 
10.8 per cent in enrollment of negro children 
5 to 17 years of age was also made during this 
period, it is shown by David T. Blose, assist- 
ant statistician and author of the summary 
which is published as Pamphlet 14, 1950, 
“Statistics of the Negro Race, 1927-28.” 

In 18 Southern States more than 2,290,000 
negro children are reported in schools. Pub- 
lic schools of the northern and western States 
enroll about 300,000. 

Southern States included in the Office « 
Education survey are Alabama, Arkansa: 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis 
iana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nort 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Steady progress is being made in many of 
these States to overcome difficult educational 
conditions. Better buildings are being con- 
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structed, better qualified teachers employed, 
and an advance has been recorded in number 
of courses offered. 

In 12 Southern States from 1920 to 1928, 
first grade attendance in negro schools de- 
creased slightly, but in 1928 nearly three times 
as Many negroes were attending the first year 
of high school as attended in 1920, and a cor- 
responding increase of more than five times 
as many students in fourth year high school 
lasses was reported. During the 1927-28 
school year 2,201,221 negroes were enrolled in 
kindergarten and elementary schools of the 
United States. High school enrollment was 
92,624. 

Negro college attendance is also greater 
than in the past, the Office of Education study 
shows. Although Houston, Texas, is the only 
city reporting a public junior college for ne- 
eroes, there are 17 land-grant institutions 
and teacher-training schools. North Carolina 
College for Negroes, Durham, N. C., is the 
only college for negroes supported entirely at 
State expense. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION TO MEET 
IN LOUISVILLE, APR. 28- MAY 2. 


HE ANNUAL convention of the Western 

Arts Association will be held this year 

in Louisville, Kentucky, April 28 to May 
2 in Brown Hotel. Readers of School and 
Community will be pleased to note that the 
president this year is Miss Lillian Weyl, 
Director of Art Education, Kansas City 
Schools. The general theme of the various 
programs will be, “Widening Aspects of Edu- 
cation in the Arts.” 

High lights on the program include Frau 
Emmy Zweibruck designer-teacher-lecturer in 
the Cizek School of Vienna and teacher in the 
International School of Art. Frau Zweibruck 
will give two illustrated talks, one on the gen- 
eral program, one at the Art Section meeting. 
In addition Frau Zweibruck will bring an ex- 
hibit of art work from the Cizek School and 
a display on Textile Designing. 

Frau Zweibruck comes to America this 
spring to give a course of lectures at Colum- 
bia University and at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. All who know of the 
delightful work done in the Cizek School will 
be eager to hear this representative and see 
the exhibit she brings. 

Other names appearing on the program in- 
clude, H. L. Gage of the Bartlett Orr Press, 
Deputy Superintendent Chas. L. Spain of De- 
troit Schools, W. F. Webster, Former Super- 
intendent of Minneapolis Schools. 

Under the leadership of Bess Eleanor Foster 
one program of the Art section will center 
around the discussion of the Art Needs of 
(rade School Teachers, with Grace Baker, 
Head of the Art Department, State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado, Minnie Martin, 
West Kentucky State Normal School and 
Teachers College, and Mrs. Lenore A. Eldred, 
\rt Supervisor of Birmingham, Alabama, par- 
ticipating. Another Art section program will 
consider High School needs in which De Witt 











SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 15th to July 24th, 1931 


College and Graduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art, 
Nursing 


INGTON 
NIVERSITY 


LOUIS 







SAINT 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, ad- 
dress: Director of Summer Session, Room 206, 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 




















SAINT Louis UNIVERSITY 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
THE SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES IN 


Anatomy Latin 
Bacteriology Mathematics 
Biochemistry Music 
Biology Philosophy 
Chemistry Physics 


Physiology 
Political Science 


Psychology 


Education 
English 
French 
Geophysics Religion 


History Sociology 


DATES OF REGISTRATION: June 18 and 19 
For bulletin, write to 

THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
15 NORTH GRAND BOULEVARD 

SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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ce 7N (0), 19,4 


THE 3-‘WAY WAX CRAYON 
WORKS EQUALLY WELL On 











WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
CRAYONEX FOLDER 


THE AMERICAN (7?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES SF 164-264 HAVES AVE. SANDUSKY O10 
NEW YOMR OFFICE ISOWEST FORTY SECOWD STRERT 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW D4 
UALAAS TEXAS SANTAFE BLILDING 











If you are planning to 
attend a Summer School 


The Summer School of that institu- 
tion, June 8th to August 15th, seeks 
to serve active teachers who desire to 
modernize their technique and to in- 
crease their knowledge. 


As to courses and terms, write 


The Registrar, 
Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 








get in touch with Lincoln University. 














Morgan, Principal Arsenal Technical High 
School Indianapolis will discuss, High Schoo] 
Vocational Training in Art and Alon Bement, 
Director of the Art Center, New York, will 
give a demonstration of Figure Construction. 

Missouri members and friends interested in 
Art and Vocational Education are cordially 
invited to attend this convention and enjoy 
this feast of helpful suggestions and the in- 
spiring contacts with recognized leaders. 
These discussions from such diverse angles 
will help all in attendance to see their work 
broadly in its relation to the whole field of 
education and not as mere classroom exercises. 


PUPILS AND PARENTS STUDY STARS 


The clear skies of these mild mid-winte: 
nights have not been wasted on the pupils 
the W. W. Yates School in Kansas City. 
the upper grades the required work in natw 
study has turned almost entirely toward ele- 
mentary interest in the many prominent first 
magnitude stars and the striking constella- 
tions. Parents have accompanied the children 
to evening meetings on the school playground 
and have rivaled the children in their enjoy- 
ment. 

Joe E. Herriford, principal, is the fortunate 
possessor of a new 4-inch refractor telescope 
which he has placed at the disposal of his 
pupils. Through this instrument the wonders 
of our own satellite, the moons and bands of 
Jupiter and the “crowfoot” center of Mars 
have become quite familiar to the interested 
pupils of the school. 

In addition to this all the pupils of th: 
upper grades have been taught to explain how 
and why we have the annual change 
seasons. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATIONISTS 
NOTE PROGRESS 


The Eleventh Annual Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association, held in 
Detroit, February 26 to 28, was notable for 
the largest attendance in its history, and for 
at least two significant forward steps. Reso- 
lutions were passed for the organization of a 
world movement in education which will not 
only coordinate all educational agencies 
this country to promote a knowledge of mod- 
ern educational philosophy in all countries, but 
which will transfer to the teaching body the 
impetus and means of advancing better inter- 
national understanding and good will which 
~ o have signally failed to accom- 
plish. 

The other movement fostered by the As 
sociation is the work of a committee under th: 
direction of Wilford M. Aikin, Head Master o 
the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, to reorganize the entire relation of th: 
secondary school to the college by doing awa) 
with the credit and unit system, liberalizing 
entrance examinations, and establishing stand 
ards of secondary education which the col 
leges will accept as the basis for their cm 
ricula. 
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Group conferences on various aspects of 
educational practice, illustrated with exhibits 
of school material, were outstanding features 
of the conference. For the general sessions 
such leaders in education as the following 
were heard: Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Dr. 
Goodwin Watson, Dr. Harold Rugg, all of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
William Boyd, Glasgow, Scotland; and Morton 
Snyder, Head Master of the Rye, New York, 
Country Day School. 

Officers elected for the forthcoming year 
are Burton P. Fowler, Head Master of the 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., Presi- 
dent; J. Milnor Dorey, Executive Secretary; 
and E. M. Sipple, Head Master of the Park 
School, Baltimore, Md., Treasurer. Ann Shu- 
maker is editor of “Progressive Education,” 
the organ of the Association. The offices of 
the Association are at 10 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD’ EDU- 
CATION TO MEET AT CLEVELAND, 
APRIL 20-24. 


The Association for Childhood Education 
which was formerly the International Kinder- 
garten Union will hold its Thirty-eighth 
Annual Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, April 
20-24, 1931 with headquarters at the Hotel 
Cleveland. The officers of this Association 
have prepared a very extensive and interest- 
ing program. Railroad fare has been ar- 
ranged on the certificate plan and will cost 
one and one-half fares for the round trip. 
Among other features of the program will 
be one of school visiting which offers to the 
delegates an opportunity to visit the schools 
of Cleveland and the suburbs. 

The principal officers of the Association 
are: President, Margaret Cook Holmes, New 
York City; Vice-President, Mary E. Leeper, 
Washington, D. C.; Recording Secretary, 
Dorothy Kay .Cadwallader, Trenton, New 
Jersey and the Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte 
B. Pope, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Nothing is easier than fault finding. 
No talent, no self-denial, no brains, and no 
character are required to set us up in 
the grumbling business. 

—Ropsert WEstT. 


The chains of habit are too weak to be 
felt until they are too strong to be broken. 
—Dr. JOHNSON. 











WINSTON * 


MATHEMATICS 
A fo A 
Junior High Schools 
TRIANGLE SERIES 


Brueckner and Others 
WwW 

A NEW SERIES developed in the 
classroom, and organized for unit 
teaching. . . . Complete, standard- 
ized testing program for diagnostic 
and remedial purposes. . . . Enriched 
treatment of social, civic and eco- 
nomic outcomes. .. . Careful provi- 
sion for individual differences. 
Striking format. ... Three books— 
grades 7, 8 and 9. 








THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. © 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


a , FOR TEXTBOOKS - 

















Vacation Work for Women Teachers Paying 





= : | 
|; Wehaveanumber of traveling positions open for the 
| summer vacation period paying a weekly salary, plus a 
| weekly bonus which substantially increases earning power 
| in accordance with ability. These positions offer the 
opportunity to see new places, and meetinteresting peo- 
ple while traveling with congenial teacher companions. 

To qualify, you must be between 25 and 40 years of age 

| with two years of college or normal school training and 


_ Address Dept. 33, F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 4009 S$ Deron Bo aINS 


_ WEEKLY SALARY AND BONUS 





three years of teaching experience. It is essential that 
you have the personality to meet people, and the energy 
and determination to make good in interesting educa- 
tional work 

Preference given those with highest qualifications who 
can start earliest and work longest. Write now, giving 
age, education, teaching experience, date your school 
closes and number of weeks you can work. 


COMPTON BUILDING 
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LINDENWoOD COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


FOUNDED 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Offers Liberal Arts and Science, Fine Arts 
and Vocational Courses. 


For catalogue apply to 


JOHN L. ROEMER, President 
Box SC-31 
St. Charles, Mo. 














AWAIT GRADUATES 
Gem City Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 


Thorough Courses in Business 
and Stenography. rite for our 


beautiful free Year Book. 


D.L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, Il. 























VERY science teacher profits directly, in 

better results and lower costs, by our 
policy of supplying the highest quality of 
laboratory apparatus and supplies at a price 
fair to both school and dealer. 

Out of this policy springs the extraor- 
dinary loyalty of our clientele. 

For they find its advantages expressed in 
the availability, dependability and durability 
of our equipment. 

Write for catalog mentioning this journal. 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES & APPARATUS 
New York-—Boston—CHICAGO—Toronto 
—Los Angeles 
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KIRKSVILLE PROFESSORS PRODUCE 
A WORKBOOK. 


There has recently come from the press of 


the Webster Publishing Company of St. Louis 
a Workbook in American Problems by Mrs. 
Catheryn Seckler Hudson and Dr. C. H. Me- 
Clure both of the State Teachers College at 
Kirksville, Missouri. This workbook con- 
tains 176 pages of vital and interesting ma- 
terial on social, political and economic prob- 
lems. The work represents a fine and com- 
petent effort to vitalize and make real th: 
study of sociology and economics to the high 
school student and to relate this study to the« 
solution of real problems. It is so organized 
as to increase the fundamental information 
of the pupil, not by the “pouring in process,” 
but by stimulating activity toward the acquir- 
ing of this information. 

The authors have evidently kept clearly i: 
mind desirable characteristics and traits which 
they wish to develop in the student, among 
which are noted a live interest in social and 
economic questions; a desire for factual know]- 
edge necessary to an understanding and solu- 
tion of the problems, and a courageous atti- 
tude toward his responsibility for their solu- 
tion. The pages of the book are replete with 
graphic illustrations, maps and diagrams 
which offer to the student suggestive means 
for the study of the problems. 

The qualifications of the authors are such 
as would recommend their product. Mrs. 
Hudson was the leader in the formation of the 
Missouri Course of Study in American Prob- 
lems, which is one of the outstanding courses 
in the country. Dr. McClure is the author of 
numerous successful textbooks in the field of 
political and social sciences and a recognized 
authority on the subject. 


SHERWOOD EDDY ON RUSSIA 


THE CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA by Sher- 
wood Eddy is at least well named. If this 
strange and daring adventure in government 
does not challenge us to check up on the ideals, 
motives, and conditions in our own country, 
it is because we have become insensible to our 
social and civic responsibilities. 

Mr. Eddy has endeavored to be absolutely 
fair in his treatment of Russia and has written 
in a vein that impresses one with his fearless 
attitude toward truth. Few people are better 
qualified to discuss Russia than is the author. 
Numerous visits to Russia before and since 
the revolution, an entree to officials and au- 














A BiG BARGAIN IN PRINTED STATIONERY | 
TEACHERS! Your stationery is your neuaiatibes. | 
$1.00 It reflects your judgment and character. 
But it should be printed. 200 note sheets and 100 
envelopes, each neatly printed with your name and 
address. Use for all correspondence. Sent postpaid 





for $1.09. Correct in style and quality. Order a| 
package. If you don’t like it we will return your 
money. You can’t lose. This low price due to great 
volume. 





THE ART CRAFT PRINTING COMPANY. 


Horton, Kansas. 
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thorities that few others enjoy and an open 
mind are among the qualifications that have 
produced a discussion of Russia which is real- 
ly worth a careful reading. 

‘Mr. Eddy sees Russia as one of the greatest 
experiments the world has ever seen—an ex- z 
periment full of dark facts and repulsive ' 
theories and yet an experiment which is suc- 
ceeding in its social and political program and 
which seems to have that loyalty of most of 
its people which makes Russia a real challenge 
to the civilized world. 

The book is published by Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., New York; contains 288 pages and 
sells for $2.50. 


7 BY MOTOR THROUGH 


EUROPE 
All Expenses $365 


| See Canadaen 
auton — fa- $ UP TO 
| mous Canadian 

Pacific liner, via 1085 
the scenic St. Lawrence Sea-way. 
Enjoy glorious days in Europe. 

For $365 to $1085, Travel 
Guild “House Parties” include 
roundtrip ocean passage, Europ- 
ean transportation by motor, 
hotelaccommodations, meals ex- 
cept in London and Paris, city 
sightseeing trips, admissions to 
galleries and museums, services 
of lecturers and couriers—even 
your tips! Week- 
ly sailings, April 
to September. 
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ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist Cabin 


ships. $7.50 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips Most Sensational Travel 


Value ever offered. Send forbooklet. 
VACATION CLUB, Inc. 
333 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 






Write for 
Free 
Booklet 
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UROPE P/us 


: ers, Naples, Pompet!, Amalfi, Sorrento, 
Stromboil, Sicily, Ancient Greece, Dalmatian 
Coast and Venice—in addition to al ol 
Europe—at no added cost! 

Wrtte for 64-page tllustrated free Book T? 

All Expenses $340.00 and up 
intercollegiate Travel Bureau, Inc. 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 







The Travel Guild, Inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ALL EXPENSES $ 3 7 Os«: AND LAND 


| Visit EUROPE - 1931 - with the FIVE COUNTRIES | 
UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM Become acquainted with our amazing travel values, We 


specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
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Non-Profit Unapproachably tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 
"Wats Low Prices STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
Write BENJ. W. VAN RIPER, PH.D. 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 
For American Representative 
Booklet Rockford, Illinois . 





CALIFORNIA 


STUDY at the STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
AMAZING but TRUE BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
Complete allotment of space one steamer sold JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 
Ones a second. a Wide choice— 254 courses at Berkeley: 209 at Los Angeles. 
ptional Sailing Ports : New York and Montreal Distinguished visitors. Many courses in Education. Com- 
ALL EXPENSE EUROPE , : 
RAIL AND PULLMAN CHICAGO TO CHICAGO 
Itinerary includes: England, France, Belgium 
and Holland. 
EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 











34 DAYS EUROPE $269 





bine study with play — mountains, seashore, Redwoods. 
N. E. A. Convention: Los Angeles, June 28 to July 3. 
Special arrangements s0 you can attend convention and 
also either of these Summer Sessions. Write for Bulletins: 





Dean of Summer Sessions, Box A, University of California, 























































180 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Mlinois 7 B . . 
Berkeley; or Dean of Summer Session, t niversity of Cali- ' 
fornia in Los Angeles, Box C. 45 Hilgard Ave.. Los Angeles. 1] 
| IT’S ALOT MORE FUN! 
7 
EEA ica’s mai - i ‘i 
; 4 SEE Amer} the country. and oe fan eatimate GREAT N ORTHERN HOT EL 
PhiCIRELE TOUR EAST— Includes Washington, State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
SWITZERLAND OF AMERICAy Sects i i 
Bast NE Cr Barter AMERICA~2 weeks inthe Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
way TEL OWSTONE ~ including Gallatin Gate. etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
ing SOUTHWEST PICTURELAND ... Prehistoric bearer to special reduced rates. 
r canter. Pueblos, Carlsbad Caverns and 
Oid Mexico. Descriptive literature sent FREE. Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
HOGLE SPEARS TOURS 
HOTEL SHERMAN cHicaco CHICAGO 























192 SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 








Application Photos TEACHERS HAVE LEARNED that 

ne it is no longer necessary to spend an 
= pete 74 std on ey = unprofitable and uninteresting vacation 
3 ‘4 Glossy Finish-- using what money they had saved dur- 


Send your original photo (not a re- a A 
production) and remittance to your ing the school year. 
agency or direct to us. Upon request full details will be given 
you regarding how you can make from 
$300 to $700 for a short period of sixty- 
eight days’ work. Write Marshall 


Photo Company = Hughes Co. 23rd and Grand, Kansas 


BOX 2077, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. City, Mo. 







































Pace opens WE PLACE YOU = pt sage a 
OUR ee ENT IR: 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS | AGENCY .. umokn denen 


FIELD MIN NEAPOL!S, MINN WEST. 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM-RUFFER, Px D.. Moe NENVER ,COLO 








Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll Only Normal and College eaiestes. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, ‘‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., ete., etc.” free to members, 50c¢ to non- 
members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 














C. E. Goodell, A.M., LL.D., Colgate 
tact with the University, Pres. and Gen. Manager. 


age Ki HICAGO 


talent — an 
teaching posi- 
tions. In every he 
department—from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. 
All have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. _ They will give you a new 
conception of intelligent placement service. Write now for registration blank. 

Address 849 Steger Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 






We make con- 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

























WESTERN REFERENCE 4 TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


| 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 


228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg. rs * BS stl 
Sth & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. Kindergarten to University. 

















WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING STATES: 
TEACHERS Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
—— South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. 

rompt Service. Enroll only normal and college graduates. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 712 Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 




















J. A. DEVLIN—MGR. 


) | 
FISH 2ceAce=. KH. C., MO. | 
! 











TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields.  ~ -_eateaaaaataeamaaaaa Fill the better 


places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 -N.GRAND AT OLIVE,. ST.LOUIS. M® 











mounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is received, 30 finest quality repre- 
ductions in size (2'4x3%) and style oe by Boards of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. We return 


: : Your phot t be attached t lice- || 
30 Application Photos—$1.50. Far a'e'somast Matiseted fo your speticn. | 
i} 
1] 
your original unharmed. FULTZ STUDIOS, 15QB East 39th Street, Kansas City, Mo. | 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ‘TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any inst‘tutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the first 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Third, by the character of service rendered and re- 
muneration received by their graduates. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Autumn announcements. 
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THE 
1931 SUMMER SESSION 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


June 8 to July 31. 





Graduate and Undergraduate Courses for All Teachers 
Opportunity for Advanced Work for 
High School Teachers in all 
Departments 


Well Planned Courses for 
Supervisors in Elementeéry and Secondary Schools 





Technical Training for 
School Administrators—Superintendents, Principals of 
High Schools and Elementary Schools 
Courses for County School Superintendents 





Special Training for Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture, Vocational Home Economics, 
Industrial Education. 





Ample Provision Has Been Made for the Training of 
Teachers and Supervisors of Art and Music 





Special Opportunities for Teachers of Journalism 





fe~ 


A Comprehensive Program for the Training of Teachers and 
Directors of Physical Education 





Invest in Superior Training—Make Use of your Summers 





FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETINS ADDRESS 


THE REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 









































